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Ncii  !>iorif  of  the  Mi: All  .'^lission 
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—  Ih, 

T>n»  iinthor  fia.-^  a  fai  ili-  j'l-n  an'!  a  kni.uN 
<n)g*'  <  f  th*»  ..-It'iiU'iits  fnti'f-iiiK  intn  g'."<l 
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vi*ioiirily  fill'll!*-.  n>.i'K*>  a  ^tmy 

wtiu'h  iiOi'L**  th**  rt  a'i'-r'.i  !»  Ui  ti'*' 

cUisf  — Tilt'  Pr-’siij/tcrutn. 
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!t  Is  a  »\ork  nf  lo'*-  an*!  <'har)fy,  in  *i<>!i!(If 
of  th«  Mi'AH  MiHsion  in  Kr.ains-.  an.l  j.-*  a 
i>*>.iutiful  way  of  li.iinj*  giKi-l  Tim  f^tory  ».s 
n  pleas int  on**  and  1-.  niaij*-*  i)i«  im-aris  tf 
liringiiii;  out  th«  ii.s>'fiii  ivnrk  nf  tii**  '-I'.it 
iij  wi'ii-h  I  lie  McAll  Mis-,i..r  e-arrie-*  a  pure 
(tosis*!  on  the  rivers  a"*!  ratials  of  I  r*!'-  ** 
Kvery  r*'adt  r  of  tin*  Niok  '  dl  help  on  tt-e 
ex««'il*’r.t  Work  of  tin*  \i!  !'fis>ion. —  i in 
Oh-ii'n-’  r. 
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iittra*'tiv<-I_\  '•(  I'l-'  M  Mi  ‘'I.-';'  re  I’.oms. 
Silt*  lias  l*-i'*-!itiy  piit'l.^l"  ..  .1  i  .rii.ii'y; 

i'Ook  in  Kt-'IJ  fern.,  Ti.*  !!..''n\aj,, 

wlii'-ii  Kl'-*-'  'ii  iiocoiii.t  o'  tl  '-  '■',1.  i-.'. 
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mori-  •^inijiiy  ai  d  f.  ;  •  ; 

it  is  lior*  ,  s(.ri)*'i  in-  '  ! 


A  I'liarinifi;.'’  nai  r..ti'<»  'if  g  '^j**’  "  ork 
rinuing  tti*-  j»-ii.s'iTjts  ami  artis.iii'  >if  J'ram'e. 
N'll  still-**  ajHistolio  (lays  }i  is  jnst  siicii  a 
woik  Ih'*'!!  (I'Kif  It  IS  lorn.;  since  we 
liiM,*  r*'til  atiy  rs-ark  so  c.vtUing  t!ie  Hihlc 
as  -'til*  power  of  (i*i'i  ii'itii  salvation,'’ 
A.s  ttie  iiH  idi'iils  ar  -  all  from  real  Itf**,  it 
inigfit  be  v-jll  f-  r  tluisc  wlio  insist  iliat 
‘  tiiere  IS  no  ilninki'nnes.s  in  Kiance"  to 
rea-1  wlsat  one  .s*  .-.s  win*  go(*s  fi*,s'l>  anuitig 
ilie  wtirkiiig  }***ople.  Tlie  litil**  lns.k  is 
Vttlual.le  for  tliefaiiii'y  talile  am!  invahi- 
iibl*i  for  the  {suiniay  sclunl  library.  —  The 
Interior. 

An  interesting  stoiy  chariinngly  t(i)<i. 
.  .  We  ho(H>  tins  IsM'k  will  )»«  w-idi'h* 

r(*ad  rttni  that  many  nitiy  !>'  .suniciently 
interested  to  send  a  *lonation  to  the  Ani*-r 
icaii  McAll  Association,  l'J!7  iliestnut 
feli(S.->t,  I’lillA'lelpliia  — li’l'iew  of  Miai^ious. 


Dcb'ghifui  pictiir.-s  of  (diild  Ilf*',  tin* 
Work  1.1  til*-  iiU'si'inary  l*o;!t.  ami  tli"  narra- 
lis*'  of  Some  typical  *-<iii  VeislotiS  tli' s*i 
I, (tier  all  till**  to  til*'  fai'ls  l."  i-.i.  It  insmico 
—a  ■  !  (i. •scrip!  ions  insoivn.g  :la  'liiliciiity 
had  js-i  pl.  xiiy  iii!*-mliti-/ til*-  M  o'-k.  b*-lp  to 
ic'i'p  .Ip  tb*'  l•■a•l•T's  j'li.-r.  ^  in  riic  b"o'ii 
from  ..jifi.n.g  t  .  luii-n.  il'- 
Adc 


Til*- fairm-ss  wit'll  wlo-'i-.  t’a  7^.ll,  i:'  fa- 
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.id'K  gr  it  Mon*'  to  tbis  (II  pr.  i  i-.-niiiiL'  oi'k. 
Ii"!c*-'i  ,1  111  re  isi:.^;  l  ook  f.  r  i  sari*'d 
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—  Tli'  1 
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Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 

Ralph  connors  ••  glengarry"  — now  125,000th 

is  now  one  of  the  two  best  selling  booKs  in  the  United  States 

Musings  by  Campfire  and  Wayside.  By  Dr. 

W.  C.  Gray  of  the  “Chicago  Interior.”  illus.  i2mo, cloth,  $1.50 net. 

“  Dr.  Gray  is  everywhere  genial,  wise,  hearty,  inspiring. — Heloves  God  with  the  love  of  a 
child,  and  he  loyes  his  works  and  his  ways.  Ail  nature  is  full  of  voices  for  him — and  he  knows 
how  to  interpret  them.” — The  Examiner. 

TKougKts  for  tKe  Sundays  of  tKe  Year.  By 

Bishop  Handley  C.  G.  Monle.  8vo,  cloth,  Net  $1.00. 

“  Most  helpful  mediations,  characterized  by  fine  expositions,  wedded  to  an  admirable 
style,  and  saturated  with  a  beautiful  spirit  of  devotion.” — Examiner,  London. 

TKe  Principles  of  Jesus.  By  Robert  E.  Speer. 

Applied  to  Some  Questions  of  To-Day.  i6mo.  Cloth,  Net.  |.8o. 

Mr.  Speer  gives  us  not  only  conclusions  but  a  method  and  a  model  for  the  purfcit  of  practl* 
cal  moral  questions.  The  book  is  full  of  both  life  and  Scripture  and  will  make  a  capitm  text 
book  for  Bible  classes  as  well  as  furnishing  a  stimulant  for  individual  reading. 

Gipsy  SmitK.  His  Work  and  Life  by  Himself. 

Introduction  by  Dr.  Alexander  McLaren.  Fully  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Net|i.5o. 
One  of  the  most  romantic,  picturesque  and  even  pathetic  biographies  of  recent  years. 
Of  Gipsy  Smith  one  of  the  London  Dailies  said  ;  "  He  is  one  of  the  finest  exponents  of  the 
possibilities  of  Anglo-Saxon  speech  since  the  days  of  John  Bright.”  The  book  is  not  a  mere 
prosaic  life  chronicle  but  is  rich  in  anecdotes  of  great  illustrative  value. 

Centennial  Survey  of  Foreign  Missions.  By 

the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  Net|4.oo. 

A  statistical  supplement  to  "  Christian  Missions  and  Social  progress.”  Being  a  conspectus 
of  the  achievements  and  results  of  evangelical  missions  in  all  lands  at  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  As  a  systematic,  accurate  and  impressive  survey  of  God’s  redemptive  work  in 
non-Christian  lands,  it  will  -be  found  to  be  of  exceptional  practical  value  to  all  students  of  the 
contemporary  progress  of  Christianity. 

Old  Glory  and  the  Gospel  inihe  PKilippines. 

By  Alice  Byram  Condict,  M.D. 

Notes  Gathered  During  Professional  and  Missionary  Work.  Fully  Illustrated  from 
Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.  i2mo.  Cloth  Decorated,  Net  $.75. 

Bishop  Frank  Warne  says  of  this  book  :  “  It  will  enable  the  American  public  to  see  the 

Philippine  Islands  through  the  eyes  of  a  cultured  Christian  American  lady  who  has  been  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  beginning  of  Protestantism  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  who,  because  of 
her  profession,  has  seen  the  inner  home  life  of  the  P'ilipino  people.” 

Involution  and  Man.  By  John  Wesley  Conley,  D.D. 

Author  of  “Divine  Healing  and  the  Doctors,”  &c.  i2mo.  Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Net  1. 75. 
“  This  book  is  not  an  attempt  to  harmonize  science  and  religion — a  work  which  has  been 
greatly  over  done— but  simply  to  contribute  something,  to  thos^ phases  and  currents  of  thought 
which  are  making  for  unity,  and  which  give  promise  of  a  better  day  when  truth,  scientific  and 
religious,  will  be  one. 

JAMES  M.  LUDLOW’S  "DEBORAH”  —  now  23,OOOtH 
is  tHe  strongest  romance  of  its  type  since  "  Ben  Hur " 

SEND  rOK  OUK  NEW  CATALOGUE  CONTAINING 
LIST  or  SPRING  BOOHS  ^  ^  ON  APPLICATION 

New  York;  158  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago:  63  Waihiagtoa  St.  Toroato:  27  Richmoad  St.,  West. 


w  arc  sending  a  copy  of  the  new  EVANGELIST  AND 
RELIGIOUS  REVIEW  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  believing  that  its  larger  scope  will 
appeal  to  them  as  a  source  of  information  which  has  no  par¬ 
allel  in  religious  journalism.  The  special  methods  of  securing 
denominational  and  interdenominational  news  will  meet  the 
demand  for  facts  and  the  growing  spirit  of  interdenominational 
interest  to  a  degree  never  before  attempted. 

The  **  RELIGIOUS  REVIEW  ”  Department  will  present 
the  views  of  other  papers — religious  and  secular — on  all  subjects 
of  vital  interest.  The  peculiar  problems  of  the  various 
churches  will  be  given  as  they  are  apprehended  by  them¬ 
selves,  as  also  the  views  of  the  secular  papers  on  topics  of 
religious  interest. 

We  know  you  arc  interested  in  this  departure  in  religious 
journalism,  never  before  attempted,  and  certainly  of  the  highes 
importance. 

We  make  a  special  rate  to  ministers  of  two  dollars,  or 
ten  weeks  trial  for  twenty-five  cents. 


Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  one  yearns  subscription  to  *^THE 
EVANGELIST  AND  RELIGIOUS  REVIEW.'^ 


The  Evangelist 
156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 
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Gems  of  Song 

For  the  Sunday  School. 

228  Pa«e8,  Full  Bound  in  Cloth. 

Orer  SOO  popnUr  Hrma  and  Tane  wrlten  represented. 

$25.00  per  100.  Sample  Copy,  post  free,  20  cents. 
THE  BIOLOW  »  IAIN  CO..  NEW  TORE  and  CHICAGO. 


BnORIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CBnETBRY 

Special  Deslfme.  Work  delivered  In  any  part 
of  the  XT.  8,  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

_ 60  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


I  UIIIOHtTHEDLOGIMLlSEMINIRY.  _ 

j  700  PARK  AVBNUB. 

:  SA  course  of  eight^lectures  on  the  Morae 
Foundation  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams 
Chapel  in  April,  1902,  by  President  William 
J.  Tucker,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Subject:  Modern 
Christianity.  The  public  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited. 

I.  Introductory :  The  Time  {Element  in 
'  Christianity  ;  The  Modern  World. 

Wednesday,  April  2,  at<:30. 

II.  The  Theological  interest  of  Modern 
I  Christianity. 

Friday  April  4,  at  4:30. 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

THROUGH 

THE  EVANGELIST 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  Publishers  we  offer  to  our  Subscribers  the  following 


latest  Books  at  special  prices,  postpaid 

Publish*  Our 
era’Prlce  Price 

The  Baling  Passion,  Henry  van 

Djkk .  . 11.50  fl.20 

The  Cavalier,  G.  W.  Gable .  1.50  1.20 

The  Man  from  Glengarry,  Ralph 

Connor .  1.50  1.20 

Black  Bock,  Ralph  Connor .  1.25  1.00 

Sky  Pilot,  Ralph  Connor .  1.25  1.00 

Amos  Jndd,  John  A.  Mitchell..  1.50  1.20 
Papa  Bonchard,  Molly  Elliot 

Sea  WELL . 1.25  1.00 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Theodore 

Roosevelt . 2.00  1.60 

Hans  Brlnker,  New  Amsterdam 

Edition,  Mary  M apes  Dodge.  .  1.50  1.20 
The  Making  of  Jane,  Sarah  Barn¬ 
well  Elliott .  1.50  1.20 

Winsome  Womanhood^  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Sangstbr .  1.25  1.00 

The  Bight  of  Way.  Gilbert  Parker  1.50  1. 20 
The  Portion  of  Labor.  Mary  E.  Wil¬ 
kins .  1.60  1.20 

Babs  the  Impossible,  Sabah  Grand  1.50  1.20 

Deborah,  James  M.  Ludlow .  1  60  1.20 

Circnmstance.Dr.S.WEiRMiTCHELL  1.60  1.20 
The  Helmet  of  ^avarre,  Bertha 

Runklb .  1.60  1.20 

Mistress  Joy, .  1.50  1.20 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  by 

Ernest  Seton-Thompson . 1.60  1.20 


Publish-  Our 
ers’Prloe  Price 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch, 

by  Alice  C.  Began .  1.00  .80 

David  Harnm,  E.  N.  Westoott.  . . .  1.50  1.20 
A  Sailor’s  Log,  Robley  D.  Evans.  2.00  1  60 

EtemdClty,  Hall  Caine . 1.50  1.20 

Kate  Bennett,  Frank  R  Stockton.  1.50  1.20 

Kim,  Rudy ARD  Kipling . 1.60  1:20 

The  Octopns,  Frank  Norris . 1.60  1.20 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana, 

Booth  Tabkinoton . 1.60  1,20 

The  Master  Christian,  Marie  Co¬ 
relli .  1.60  1.20 

Strlngtown  on  the  Pike,  John 

Ubie  Lxoyd .  1.60  1.20 

Besnrrection,  Count  Tolstoi . 1.50  1.20 

Janice  Meredith,  Paul  Leioester 

Ford . 1.50  1.20 

To  Have  and  to  Uol^  Mary  Johns¬ 
ton .  1.60  1.20 

Andrey,  (Just  ^blished)  Mary 

Johnston . 1.50  1.20 

The  End  of  an  Era,  John  S.  Wise.  .  2.00  1.60 
The  Tory  Lover,  Sarah  Orne 

Jewett .  1.50  1.20 

If  I  Were  King,  Justin  Huntley 

McCarthy .  1.50  1.20 

In  the  Fog,  Richard  Harding 

Davis .  1.60  1.20 


Complete  Sets  of  SHAKESPEARE,  DICKENS,  SCOTT, THACKERAY,8TEYENSON.KIPLlNG,etc. 

BOOKS  supplied  for  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools.  It  totll  pay  yon  to  get 
our  prices  and  write  ns  for  samples. 

Lowest  Estimates  also  famished  for  Snnday  School  and  Beading-Boom  Libraries. 


FOR  BOOKS  NOT  ON  THIS  LIST  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 
Addnss  -BOOK  DEPARTMENT,”  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  . 


fUST  READ  y.  \ 

The  Law  of  Growth 

And  Other  Sermons. 

By  PHILLIPS  BROOKS, 

Selected  from  his  unpublished  manuscript. 

21  Sermons  cloth,  $1.20  net;  post.,  12c. 
C!ortent8. 

The  Law  of  Growth.— Half-Life.— The  Power  of  an 
Uncertain  Fntute.  —The  Spiritual  Strnprgle  —  The 
Battlements  of  the  Lord.  —  Christ  Our  Life.  —  My 
Brother's  Keeper.  —  Rest  —  The  Material  and  the 
Spiritual.- The  Double  Cause.- Go  Into  the  City.— 
The  Holiness  of  Duty.- Peace  which  Passeth  Unner- 
standine.  —  The  Relative  and  the  Absolute.  —  The 
StrenRth  of  Consecration.— The  Danger  of  Success — 
The  Spiritual  Man.— Delight  In  the  l.aw  of  God  — 
The  Ark  of  the  Covenant.— ^ns  of  God.— The  Feast 
of  Tabernacles. 

This  will  bt  an  altraetipi  Easter  Present  for  many. 


E.  P.  DUTTON 

PUBLISHERS 

31  West  23rd  Street, 


CO., 


New  York 


THE  IDEAL  EASTER  GIFT 

.Another  BooK  by  the  late 

MALTBIE  D.  BABCOCK.  D.  D. 

Letters  from  Egypt 
and  Palestine 

THRITTEN  to  the  men  of  his  chnrch  while 
”  on  IPs  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  a  year  ago, 
andnoM  tirst  published.  They  are  of  extreme 
interest. 

Freely  illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by 
Dr.  Babcock  on  his  hur,  and  by  .Ur.  Dicight  L. 
Elmendorfy  who  accompanied  him. 

$1  OO  net.  (Postage  9  cents.) 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

NEW  YORK 


THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  FOR 
DEVOTIONAL  READINGS. 

FOR  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  THE 

Record  of  Christian  Work 


Has  been  a  Bible  Students'  Magazine,  and  its  pu  pose  has  been  to  give  its  readers  the  best 
helps  for  devotional  study.  In  addi  ion  to  valuable  articles  on  Bible  study  and 
methods  of  work  it  regularly  sustains  the  following 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Bible  Notes  for  Daily  Devotions,  “Ifflifev-SZ:.:'”'”’' 
Thoughts  lor  the  Quiet  Hour, 

FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSONS : 

Uoort  nf  tho  I  ocenn  ^coHeld.  a  concUe,  synthetic,  and  suggestive  treat- 

nCClIl  Ul  INC  LCOuUII,  ment  of  the  Scripture. 


Golden  Text  Homilies.  '>'■< 


lent  of  the  Scripture. 

.  A.  Torrey.  Greatly  valued  for  its  practical  worth. 


DEVOTIONAL  READINGS  ON  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LESSONS.  Rev.  I'.  B.  Meyer.  Characteris- 
Gcally  belpiul  as  all  his  other  writings. 

CONTRIBUTORS  FOR  1902. 

Rbv.  J.  H.  Jowktt,  Birmingham,  England  ;  Dr.  Handlby  Moulr,  Cambridge,  England  ;  R  v.  Campbell  Morgan,  of 
the  Northfield  Extension ;  Rev.  C.  I.  Scofihld,  Northfie'd,  Mass.  Khv.  J.  R.  Millsk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 

Robert  E.  Speer,  New  York  ;  and  many  others  to  be  announced  later. 

Send  10  cents  for  Sample  Copy. 

RECORD  OF  OHRISTIAN  WORK,  East  Northfield,  Mass. 
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Evangelist!  We  greet,  in  thy  new  dress, 

An  old-time  friend ;  we  hear  the  well-known 
voice. 

And  underneath  the  letter  we  rejoice 
To  feel  the  spirit’s  vital  thrill  and  stress. 

A,  welcome  shall  be  thine,  at  home,  abroad. 
On  scholar’s  desk,  or  in  the  logging  camp. 
Because  in  thy  new  face  we  read  the  stamp 


Of  purpose  high,  as  messenger  from  God, 

With  insight  clear,  by  new  telegraphy. 

Make  known  to  us  the  stirring  in  the  trees. 
The  signal  that  shall  summon  us  from  ease. 
To  join  the  march  and  share  the  victory. 

For  such  a  task  may  Christ  give  thee  His 
chrism. 

Thou  herald  of  the  New  Evangelism  I 


The  Kingdom 


Sunday  Saloon  It  is  said  that  a  mil- 

Closingin  lion  householders  in 

England  England  have  been  in¬ 

terviewed  on  the  question  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  public  houses  all  day  on  Sun¬ 
days.  The  result  is  declared  to  be  that 
only  one  in  seven  wishes  to  have  the  sa¬ 
loons  open  any  part  of  the  day.  Another 
canvass  was  made,  in  fifty-six  work¬ 
shops,  where  over  11,000  men  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  same  question  was  asked. 
About  10,000  were  in  favor  of  Sunday 
closing,  514  did  not  care,  and  1,190  were 
opposed  to  it.  A  very  encouraging  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  present  temperance  agitation 
is  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Several  of  the  Bishops  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  are  pro¬ 
nounced  temperance  advocates  and 
their  influence  is  counting  for  much  with 
the  pedple  at  large,  many  of  whom  are 
hearing  the  claims  of  total  abstinence  for 
the  first  time. 


^  _  The  new  Bishop  of 

Canon  Gore  Worcester  was  finally 

consecrated  m  the  chap¬ 
el  of  Lambeth  Palace,  on  Saturday,  Feb. 
22d.  The  certainty  of  unseemly  disturb¬ 
ances  if  there  was  a  promiscuous  audi¬ 
ence  compelled  the  authorities  to  issue 
tickets  of  admission,  the  distribution  of 
which  was  very  carefully  attended  to. 


In  consequence  of  these  precautions  the 
ceremony  was  conducted  with  all  due 
propriety.  Because  of  the  smallness  of 
the  chapel  only  about  sixty  persons  were 
present.  On  the  following  Tuesday  the 
new  Bishop  was  enthroned  at  Worcester 
Cathedral.  In  his  address  the  Bishop 
referred  to  the  differences  between 
Churchmen,  and  Nonconformists.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  best  way 
to  heal  them  was  through  mutual  knowl¬ 
edge.  and  as  one  way  to  that  end  he  ad¬ 
vised  occasional  meetings  where  the  two 
classes  might  gather  for  the  discussion 
of  such  things  as  it  might  be  possible  for 
them  to  co-operate  on. 

.  „  .  It  is  being  seriouslv 

A  Suggestion  for  p.  Usi, 

the  Moderator  i 

Presbyterian  circles  if 

it  would  not  be  in  order  to  relieve  the 
Moderator  of  Synod  of  his  parish  du¬ 
ties  during  his  incumbenev.  The  two 
last  Moderators.  Dr.  John  Watson  and 
Rev.  James  Christie,  have  established 
such  a  high  standard  of  activitv  that  it 
is  considered  extremely  difficult  for  a 
minister  of  an  ordinary  church  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow  them.  Hence  the  prop¬ 
osition  is  to  take  the  burden  of  parochial 
work  off  the  shoulders  of  the  new  mod¬ 
erator,  thereby  making  him  the  super¬ 
intendent  in  effect,  as  well  as  in  name. 


The  Evangelist 


,  .  Some  weeks  ago  we 

.  ,,  noted  the  statement  of 
.  an  English  Catholic 
newspaper  that  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  D.D.,  a 
well  known  Church  of  England  clergy¬ 
man,  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Church.  Dr.  Lee  was  a  High  Church¬ 
man,  and  we  expressed  but  little  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  statement,  as  his  sympathies 
had  long  been  with  the  so-called  Cath¬ 
olic  idea.  But  more  recent  information 
seems  to  show  that  there  may  not  have 
been  any  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  by  Dr.  Lee,  for 
whatever  took  place  occurred  while  he 
was  in  extremis.  His  brother  declares 
that  at  the  time  he  was  said  to  have  been 
received  into  the  Church  of  Rome  he 
was  not  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  realize 
the  step  he  was  taking.  It  is  further 
stated  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  Dr.  Lee  was  a  comunicant  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  he  received 
visits  from  the  Anglican  clergyman  of 
the  parish  and  continued  after  his  illness 
to  subscribe  to  church  funds.  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Lee’s  son,  who  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  naturally  de¬ 
sirous  of  having  his  father  “converted 
to  the  true  faith,”  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  a  few  weeks  before  his 
father’s  death  he  was,  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  received  into  the  Roman  Church. 
But  the  reports  declare  that  on  the  day 
of  his  death  Dr.  Lee  absolutely  refused 
to  see  the  Roman  priest,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  was  practically  beyond  speech 
that  the  son  admitted  Father  Best  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  last  rites  of  his  church. 
Looked  at  from  any  point  the  case  is 
one  to  cause  reflection. 


,  -  .y  The  Austrian  “away 

Rom*”  from  Rome”  movement 

shows  no  sigfns  of  de¬ 
creasing  power.  News  from  Vienna  shows 
that  a  great  work  of  grace  is  going  on 
in  many  towns  and  villages.  If  any¬ 
thing,  the  agitation  is  increasing  in  vigor. 
Thus  at  Turn,  a  center  of  Catholic  in¬ 
fluence,  there  have  been  39  conversions 


since  the  end  of  January.  In  Chodan 
30  persons  formally  united  with  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  on  a  recent  Sunday.  In 
Eger,  25  Catholics  are  being  instructed 
for  reception,  and  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  make  public  profession  of 
their  faith  on  Palm  Sunday.  From  many 
parts  of  Bohemia,  Styria  and  Carnatia 
encouraging  reports  come,  telling  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  communities  asking  for 
guidance  into  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  truth.  In  order  to  aid  this  a  Ger¬ 
man  society  has  been  formed  in  Berlin 
for  the  purpose  of  circulating  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  Austria.  This  is  the  latest  de¬ 
velopment  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
twentieth  century  Austrian  Reformation. 


ru  r  The  ecclesiastical  au- 
•  p,  ■  thonties  of  Sicily  are 
e  ergy  much  wrought  up  over 

a  circular  which  has  been  issued  anony¬ 
mously.  Nearly  every  priest  in  Italy  has 
received  one  from  this  unknown  circle 
of  priests,  in  which  celibacy  is  attacked 
on  both  moral  and  Scriptural  grounds. 
The  circular  declares  that  only  one  of  the 
apostles  was  unmarried,  and  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  the 
Eastern  church,  where  priests  must  be 
married,  and  yet  are  enabled  to  carry  on 
their  work  with  the  utmost  vigor.  The 
committee  promise  to  issue  tracts  and 
other  forms  of  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  if  they  are  discovered  it  is  likely 
that  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  will 
silence  them. 


Religious  Train-  The  entire  fabric  of 
ing  in  Indian  education  in  India  is  of 
Schools  so  recent  a  date  that  it 

is  not  fair  to  criticise  the  absence  of  any 
elements  which  may  be  considered  neces¬ 
sary  by  those  of  the  western  nations  who 
are  interested  in  training  of  the  young. 
Among  the  questions  which  are  being 
most  hotly  debated  is  the  one  concerning 
the  religious  training  a  school  shall  give 
its  scholars.  In  our  land  the  Public 
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kkiiaol  system  universally  is  opposed  to 
it.  In  Great  Britain  the  Board  Schools 
do  give  some  religious  instruction.  In 
India  the  schools  established  under  mis¬ 
sionary  auspices  base  their  instruction 
upon  religion  while  the  government 
schools,  at  the  most,  remain  neutral.  In 
instances  where  the  instructors  are  irre¬ 
ligious  the  influence  is  apparent  in  their 
scholars.  The  extension  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  school  system  so  as  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  millions  who  are  clamoring  for 
it  will  largely  influence  the  future  of  the 
East.  For  India  in  the  next  generation 
will  not  be  an  uneducated,  ignorant  land. 
Universities,  colleges,  high  schools,  gram¬ 
mar  schools  and  primary  schools  will  be 
established  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
result  no  one  can  prognosticate. 


Will  these  Schools 
teach  Religion } 


A  recent  notable  ut¬ 
terance  by  Sir  Mack- 
worth  Young,  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  policy  of  the  government 
will  consistently  favor  the  establishment 
of  schools  on  a  religious  basis.  At  the 
recent  dedication  of  a  new  school  build¬ 
ing  the  Lieutenant-Governor  said : 


“It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  religion  should  be  excluded 
from  the  training  of  the  young.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  pupils  in  its  own  schools,’ it  is 
obliged  to  leave  religious  instruction  to 
parents  and  guardians ;  but  it  freely 
makes  grants,  as  you  are  aware,  to  in¬ 
stitutions  in  which  religious  teaching  is 
afforded,  and  it  views  without  jealousy 
the  substitution  of  private  for  State 
agency  in  every  grade  of  educational 
instruction.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  increasingly 
desirous  of  combining  religious  with 
secular  instruction,  and  that  they  will 
not  be  content  till  they  secure  it  gener¬ 
ally,  for  the  rising  generation.  Such  a 
result  will  not  be  regretted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  even  if  it  empties  all  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  schools  in  the  country.  Gov¬ 
ernment  schools  are  but  stop-gaps  until 


the  country  awakea  to  a  sense  of  its 
responsibilities  in  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion.  They  can  set  a  standard  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  discipline;  but  they  can  never 
meet  the  Inner  life  of  the  people.  The 
development  of  that  inner  life,  with  all 
its  momentous  consequences,  must  rest 
with  the  people  thewselves.  It  is  my 
prayer  that  they  may  be  rightly  guided 
in  working  out  their  own  regeneration.” 


A  Tribute  to  Mis¬ 
sionary  Influence 


When,  some  twenty 
years  ago  Protab  Chun- 
der  Mozoomdar  publish¬ 
ed  his  volume.  The  Oriental  Christ,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  conviction  that  Christianity 
could  never  realize  its  true  self  until 
“Ethiopia  had  stretched  out  her  hands 
unto  God,”  until  the  Western  conception 
of  the  personal  character  of  Jesus  had 
been  revitalized  and  corrected  by  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  the  oriental  spirit  and  ideas. 
Mr.  Mozoomdar  has  seen  much  of  the 
West  and  of  western  Christians,  since 
then,  and  it  is  instructive  to  find  him,  in 
a  recent  letter  to  Bishop  Weldon,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Indian  Witness,  expressing 
much  the  same  views.  While  expressing 
his  satisfaction  that  the  “spirit  of  wes¬ 
tern  religion”  has  “considerably  educat¬ 
ed”  the  better  classes  in  India,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  it  has  been  so  infused  into  the 
public  educational  system  that  it  is  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  Christian,  he  still  finds 
something  wanting  in  Christianity,  as  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Europeans.  “European 
Christianity,”  he  says,  “is  so  very  sys¬ 
tematic,  traditional,  local,  deficient  in 
warmth  and  adaptability,  that  I  must  be 
excused  for  saying  that  Christ’s  univer¬ 
sal  spirit-life  is  obscured,  if  not  lost,  in 
the  formal  exactitude  that  is  superim¬ 
posed.  Its  lofty  standard  of  personal 
purity  and  absolute  obedience  to  the  will 
of  a  holy  God  is  the  chief  force  which 
magnetises  men,  more  even  than  the  won¬ 
derful  apostolic  fervour  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  all  over  the  world.  But  for  all 
that  it  would  be  dishonest  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  intellectual,  legal,  and  his¬ 
torical  complexities  in  western  Chris- 
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tiaiiity,  together  with  its  hopeless  internal 
differences,  fail  to  appeal  to  the  simple 
sentimentality  of  the  Hindu  mind.  So 
much  so  is  this  the  case  that  even  th« 
Divine  personality  of  Christ  himself  as¬ 
sumes  a  harsh  theological  significance, 
very  much  shorn  indeed  of  the  sweetness, 
sanctity  and  gracious  reasonableness  that 
invites  and  soothes  all  men.  I  am  sure 
European  missionaries  are  not  conscious 
of  this — they  believe  that  their  religion 
is  fully  universal — but  as  an  oriental,  a 
very  sympathetic  one  I  feel  they  present 
to  us  an  occidental  and  not  an  oriental 
Christ.  The  same  thing,  I  beg  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  observe,  characterizes  the  ideas 
of  the  Godhead,  the  nature  of  the  future 
life,  of  prayer,  repentance,  and  remission 
of  sin,  in  fact  almost  every  important 
doctrine  of  personal  religion.” 

A  Native  Mozoomdar  finds 

little  to  satisfy  him  in 
Indian  Church  plans  or  hopes  of 

missionaries  for  an  Indian  National 
Church,  because  he  finds  in  these  plans 
no  conception  of  the  real  character  of  a 
truly  native  church,  one  in  which  the 
Indian  nature  could  develop  freely  as  in 
a  native  home.  If  established  it  would 
be  essentially  a  foreign  church,  the  na¬ 
tional  factors  being  only  the  name  and 
suffrage  of  the  people,  a  submission  on 
their  part  to  all  that  is  ordained  by  the 
authorities  above.  “A  great  national 
church,”  he  finally  says,  “like  every  other 
form  of  national  life,  must  be  an  un¬ 
forced  growth  of  the  higher  nature  of  a 
people  according  to  its  own  laws,  to¬ 
wards  the  realities  of  God  as  revealed  in 
the  life  of  Christ.” 

But,  in  his  opinion,  the  national  church 
is  already  founded,  and  growing,  though 
not  recognized,  that  is,  the  Brahmo 
Somaj,of  which  Mozoomdar  himself  was 
long  ago  a  founder,  and  in  which  he  is  a 
leading  spirit.  This  society,  he  believes, 
is  doing  the  work  of  Christ,  and  helping 
the  conversion  of  India  to  the  religion 
of  the  Spirit  which  is  destined  to  be  the 
religion  of  all  mankind. 


The  Refigion  is  precisely  here  that 

“  ,  .  .  the  Brahmo  Somaj — 
ot  the  bpint  much  parts  com¬ 

pany  with  Christianity  as  fail  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
Christianity,  or  more  properly  to  that 
religion  which,  as  he  says,  is  destined  to 
be  the  religion  of  all  mankind.  No  one 
can  have  read  The  Oriental  Christ  and 
not  have  been  impressed  with  Mozoom- 
dar’s  intense  and  almost  passionate  love 
for  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Christ.  Yet 
the  mystical  mind  of  the  Hindoo  can 
hardly  find  full  satisfaction  in  so  con¬ 
crete  a  person  as  the  Son  of  man.  His 
thought  instinctively  travels  on  to  find 
rest  in  the  Spirit,  who  is  to  him  so 
ultimate,  so  vital  a  reality  that  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  we  western  Christians 
have  something  to  learn  from  India,  as 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At 
the  same  time  it  seems  evident  that  this 
learned  and  devout  Hindoo  has  not  per¬ 
fectly  apprehended  the  Gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God.  He,  to  whom  in  common 
with  many  devout  Hindoos  the  Spirit  is 
“a  besetting  consciousness”,  who  feels 
that  immediate  communion  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  supreme  need  of 
his  people  at  the  present  moment,  has 
much  to  teach  us,  albeit  our  Christ  is 
not  to  him  the  divine  being,  the  express 
revelation  of  God  that  he  is  to  us.  He 
has  much  to  teach  us  of  “the  beauty  and 
joy,  the  sanctity  and  wisdom,  the  inti¬ 
mations  and  mysteries,”  which  are  the 
glorious  revelation  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
soul.  He  has,  perhaps,  also  something 
to  teach  us  of  the  true  secret  of  mis¬ 
sionary  failure  and  success. 

Christian  Profes-  It  is,  perhaps,  best  to 
sion  and  Christian  give  this  teaching  in 
Practice  his  own  words: 

The  disservice  that  the  non-Christian  world 
complains  of  is  the  tremendous  short-coming 
between  profession  and  practice.  This  wild 
militarism,  these  ruinous'  armaments,  these 
cruel  wars  between  Christian  and  heathen, 
alas,  between  Christian  and  Christian,  these 
plots  and  counterplots  of  all  sorts  freely  prac¬ 
tised  under  the  plea  of  political  necessity  and 
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national  interest,  all  these  personal  excesses 
and  lawlessness  committed  by  hordes  of 
Christians  of  all  creeds  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  have  a  very  far-reaching  influence  in 
neutralising  the  effects  of  Christian  precepts, 
and  undermining  the  claims  of  moral  and 
spiritual  superiority  preferred  by  Christian 
propagandists.  It  is  not  so  much  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  real 
and  practical  imitation  of  Christ  that  will 
impress  upon  non-Christian  races  the  real 
causes  or  the  vigour  and  triumph  of  the 
nations  of  the  West.  The  humiliations  and 
griefs  of  the  Son  of  God.  his  services  unto 
death  so  strangely  unrequited,  his  renuncia¬ 
tions  and  abasements,  his  forgiving  love  and 
redeeming  grace  will  then  change  our  hearts. 
Who  will  shorten  the  distance  between  pro¬ 
fession  and  morals,  who  will  bridge  the  gulf 
between  claims  and  credentials?  Do  but  let 
all  Christians  in  India  be  men  of  Christ,  and 
see  if  that  will  not  Christianize  the  whole 
land  from  end  to  end. 

Ah,  there’s  the  rub:  far  too  many  of 
the  Europeans  and  Americans  who  live 
or  travel  in  non-Christian  lands  bear  the 
name  of  Christ  but  have  little  or  nothing 
of  his  spirit.  Mozoomdar  is  right:  the 
secret  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
rests  with  Christians  who  are  not  mis¬ 
sionaries. 


The  French  Protestant  missionaries  of 
Madagascar  have  opened  a  "pastoral 
school”  for  the  education  of  native  evan¬ 
gelists  and  teachers.  Malagasy  Chris¬ 
tians  have  already  evangelized  a  certain 
district  and  decided  progress  is  reported 
in  all  directions.  The  two  Malagasy 
pastors  who  went  to  Paris  for  more 
thorough  instruction  have  returned  to 
Madagascar  and  were  enthusiastically 
greeted. 

The  importanct  of  the 
_  religious  newspaper  is 

ism  m  France  fully  recognized  by  the 
Protestants  of  France.  A  number  of 
weekly  journals  are  circulated  without 
subscription.  The  organ  of  the  priests’ 
movement,  Le  Chretien  Fran^ais,  was 
among  the  number  until  very  lately,  and 
is  so  still  to  a  large  degree.  L’ Avant- 
garde,  the  admirable  organ  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Christians  and  “Messianists”  (the 


name  adopted  because  the  word  King¬ 
dom  is  not  in  good  standing  in  that  coun¬ 
try),  and  several  others  are  in  this  class. 
The  Baptist  Church  paper,  La  Cloche  d’- 
Alarme  (The  Alarm-bell)  is  not  only 
gratuitously  circulated  but  is  about  to 
issue  a  number  of  special  local  editions. 

»*» 

The  Intema-  The  convention  which  will 
tional  Sunday-  be  held  in  Denver,  June 
School  26-30th,  is  of  more  than 

rnere  routine  importance,  because  at  this 
time  will  be  appointed  the  new  commit¬ 
tee  on  lessons,  which  will  determine  not 
only  the  matter,  but  to  a  large  extent  the 
method  of  the  Sunday-school  study  of 
millions  of  children  and  young  people  for 
the  next  six  years.  Without  question, 
some  important  changes  in  method  will 
be  made,  in  obedience  to  the  great  devel¬ 
opment  of  thought  along  these  lines  in 
the  past  three  years.  Probably,  in  no 
three  years  since  Robert  Raikes  started 
his  first  Sunday-school  has  so  much  in¬ 
telligence  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
subject,  so  much  study  been  given  to  it, 
as  during  this  period.  Other  subjects 
than  the  lessons  will  be  discussed,  but 
this  will  be  the  most  important  matter. 

Sunday-School  The  two  thousand  delegates 
who  are  expected  at  Den- 
Problems  ver  will  have  the  privilege  of 
hearing  such  speakers  as  Rev.  John  Potts, 
D.  D.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  B.  F.  Jacobs, 
of  Chicago,  Prof.  H.  M.  Hamill,  Rev. 
Drs.  A.  F.  Schauffier  and  A.  C.  Dixon, 
and  Rev.  J.  Campbell  Morgan.  It  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  make  the  convention  one  not  so 
much  of  pyrotechnics  as  of  real  practical 
utility  and  help  to  the  hard-working  Sun¬ 
day-school  man  and  woman.  To  one  not 
in  touch  with  the  latest  advances  in  this 
work,  the  convention  will  be  a  revela¬ 
tion.  Even  more  generally  than  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  study  has  thought  been  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  management  of  the 
Sunday-school  during  the  three  years 
since  the  last  convention,  and  on  both 
topics  interesting  discussions  may  be 
looked  for.  Many  who  will  attend  the 
convention  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
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wonderful  opportunity  to  see  the  sights 
of  the  gjeat  Rocky  Mountains.  After  the 
sessions  are  over  the  Continental  Divide, 
Pike’s  Peak,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 
Cripple  Creek,  the  greatest  gold  camp  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  and  many 
other  well-known  sights  and  scenes  will 
be  open  to  them.  A  trip  to  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  is  being  planned,  to  return 
via  Salt  Lake. 


Jubilate 

Mar)’  Danforth  Dodge 

Oh  I  the  joy  of  that  Easter  morning, — 

Praises  echoed  o’er  hill  and  sward, — 

'When  the  earth  in  her  fresh  adorning 
Woke  to  welcome  her  risen  Lord. 

Dark  the  night  with  storms  of  anguish. 

Doubt  and  fear,  despair  and  woe; 

Stricken  hearts,  bereft  to  languish. 

Saw  the  dawn  with  rapture  glow. 

Alleluia  I  the  Christ  is  risen! 

Sing,  ye  angels.  His  power  for  aye; 

Shattered  now  is  Death’s  ancient  prison, 

Shout,  O  men,  on  this  Easter  day! 

*jWhat  Our  Friends  Say 

A  little  girl  having  been  endued  with 
a  new  dress  was  discovered  standing 
before  a  long  mirror  and  happily  say¬ 
ing  to  herself,  “I  like  to  be  proud,  it  feels 
so  nice!”  The  experiences  of  the  past 
weeks  bring  us  into  full  sympathy  with 
that  little  child  of  blessed  memory.  The 
best  part  of  it  all  is  the  realization  of 
the  many  people  who  are  willing  to  take 
time,  in  this  busy  world,  to  write  a  word 
of  kindness.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
answer  all  these  letters  except  as  we 
here  express  our  grateful  thanks  for 
these  many  kindnesses,  and  print  a  few 
selections  from  the  great  sheaf. 

L.  S.  H. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Houghton, — Returning 
from  the  West  to-day  I  find  here  the  new 
Evangelist  I  congratulate  you  upon  its  fine 
appearance.  The  form  is  convenient  for  read¬ 
ing.  The  type  is  good.  The  matter  is  in¬ 
teresting.  You  have  the  best  watchword  in 
the  world. 


Evangelism, — a  simpler,  stronger,  deeper 
word  than  evangelicalism. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Henry  van  Dyke. 

I  have  just  been  looking  through  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  March  13th  in  its  new  form.  I 
am  much  pleased  with  this  change  of  dress, 
and  congratulate  you  on  what  has  been 
achieved  and  what  surely  will  be  achieved. 
There  must  be  a  large  field  in  and  out  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  your  splendid 
review. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Henry  Barrows. 
Oberlin  College,  President's  Office. 

My  Dear  Editor, — Let  me  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  improvement  of  The  Evange¬ 
list.  It  promises  to  be  a  better  paper  than 
ever.  The  new  features  that  you  propose  are 
admirable.  Cordially  yours, 

J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
Harrisbtog,  Pa. 

Dear  Friends, — I  very  sincerely  and  heartily 
congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  appearance 
of  The  Evangelist.  Every  thing  human  will 
admit,  I  suppose,  of  improvement;  and  yet  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  make  any  improvement  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  convenience  of  your  most  ex¬ 
cellent  paper.  And  it  is  as  good  within  as  it 
is  without.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its 
contents  are  an  intellectual  inspiration  and  a 
spiritual  incentive.  May  the  blessing  of  God 
rest  upon  you  in  your  work. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  R.  Mitchell. 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Dear  Evangelist, — My  grandfather,  my  fath¬ 
er  and  now  my  mother  have  been  your  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  been  without  your 
weekly  message  in  our  house.  You  are  in¬ 
deed  an  old-time  friend.  But  I  hail  the  change 
of  form  with  joy,  and  I  hope  and  pray  for 
the  time,  when,  in  spiritual  insight  and 
•  power  to  interpret  the  movements  of  the  times, 
in  religious  strength  and  literary  grace.  The 
Evangelist  shall  rank  with  the  very  best.  Of 
that  day  this  first  number  is  surely  prophetic. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Oak  Park,  III.  Charles  S.  Hoyt. 

Dear  Evangelist, — I  am  so  much  pleased 
with  your  new,  becoming  and  convenient  dress, 
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that  I  should  fail  to  give  myself  a  legitimate 
pleasure  if  I  did  not  tell  you  so.  The  paper 
now,  in  style  and  in  matter  leaves  little,  if 
anything,  to  be  desired  in  a  religious  news¬ 
paper. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Dear  Editor, — The  Evangelist,  in  its  new 
form,  is  a  “Thing  of  beauty,”  and  should  be  “a 
joy  forever.'"  Its  editor  deserves  the  greatest 
praise  for  the  high  standard  it  has  attained. 

Sincerely  yours, 

‘  C.  W.  Darling. 
Utica  Historical  Society. 

To  the  Editor: — “Evangelist  and  Religious 
Review,”  just  arrived.  I  don’t  believe  one  of 
your  numerous  readers  is  more  delighted  with 
the  change  and  modernization  of  form  than 
I.  You  remember  it  is  just  what  I  have  urged 
several  times;  and  I  trust  this  stroke  of  en¬ 
terprise  will  be  compensated  by  a  ten-fold  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  subscribers, — who  pay 
in  advance!  As 'for  the  make-up  or  contents 
of  the  issue  for  March  13,  they  are  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  of  the  religious  journals  of  this 
past  week.  Success  and  encouragement  in 
every  way. 

Yours  truly, 

N.  B.  Remick. 

North  Presbyterian  Church,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Evangelist, — I  congratulate  you  on 
your  new  appearance.  We  look  for  a  bright 
soul  back  of  an  interesting  face.  Your  cover 
naturally  inclines  one  to  look  through  the 
pages;  especially  on  reading  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents  last  week.  Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Ludlow. 

Munn  Avenue  Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

In  all  the  time  since  I  began  to  read  pa¬ 
pers,  now  more  than  forty  years,  no  change 
has  brought  me  greater  pleasure  than  this  last 
— not  only  the  mechanical  make-up  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  The  Evangelist,  but  the  change  in 
its  contents.  I  firmly  believe  that  you  are  on 
the  right  road  of  development  to  something 
still  higher  and  better. 

I  am  specially  glad  of  thb  consolidation  of 
various  departments.  I  have  often  wondered 
why,  in  the  changes  of  recent  years,  some  one 
of  our  papers  has  not  adopted  some  such 
scheme.  We  need  to  have  the  best  plans  and 
methods  put  before  us  in  a  readable  shape,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  freshest  intelligence  from  the 


whole  field,  and  you  are  working  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  May  God  bless  you  and  your  associates. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Q.  Adams. 

Canadaigua,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Friends, — Congratulations — the  new 
form  is  admirable.  Now  I  can  file  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  as  I  do  the  Independent  and  the  Out¬ 
look.  May  I  suggest  an  index,  annually  or 
semi-annually,  making  the  contents  always  ac¬ 
cessible  ? 

Yours  sincerely, 

Frederic  L.  Bullard. 
Presbyterian  Church,  Circleville,  O. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Houghton, — The  ‘New 
Evangelist  is  a  perfect  beauty.  It  must  surely 
command  the  favor  of  many  more  friends. 
We  are  so  in  need  of  a  ‘religious’  paper! 

We  have  drifted  gradually  into  sociological, 
literary,  political  ‘religious’  papers,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  to  a  yearning  for  the  old  type. 

Your  first  issue  of  the  new  Evangelist  was 
a  finely  balanced  religious  paper. 

Very  sincerely, 

Wm.  C.  Covert. 

S.\GiNAW,  Mich. 

March  19,  1902. 

My  Dear  Editor, — Permit  me  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  upon  the  very  great  improvement  in 
The  Evangelist.  I  trust  its  success  may  equal 
its  worth.  Most  sincerely  yours, 

George  William  Knox. 

700  Park  Avenue. 

My  Dear  Manager, — I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  change.  Though  we  shall  miss  greatly 
Mrs.  Houghton’s  able  Sunday  School  Lesson 
Expositions,  I  believe  she  is  right  in  sending 
students  to  work  out  the  lessons  in  libraries. 
Small  villa.ges  like  this,  however,  have,  un¬ 
fortunately,  no  such  resort  at  hand.  But  no 
doubt  the  promise  to  furnish  a  list  of  works 
needful  will  aid  all  who  are  in  earnest  to 
“Search  the  Scriptures.” 

Sincerely, 

J.  McK.  Brayton. 

Western viLLE,  N.  Y. 

The  Evangelist  Pub.  Co., — I  received  the 
March  13th  issue  of  The  Evangelist  in  its 
new  form.  I  am  not  a  Presbyterian  but  I 
admire  the  frank,  liberal,  progressive  spirit 
and  tone  of  your  journal.  Will  you  kindly 
send  me  four  weekly  “trial  numbers”  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  subscription  department? 
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My  Dear  Editor, — I  am  delighted  with  the 
change  in  the  form  of  The  Evangelist. 

The  paper  in  its  matter  as  well  as  its 
make-up  is  stimulating,  strong,  helpful.  It  is 
abreast  of  the  age  and  is  not  afraid  to  treat 
with  candor  and  fairness  new  views,  and  to 
defend  the  old  against  unjust  and  unwarranted 
attack. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  suc¬ 
cess,  Faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  a.  Rice. 

189  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Our  Readers 

Dearly  beloved — The  Evangelist  has 
taken  you  into  its  confidence  as  to  the 
hopes  and  plans  with  which  it  faces 
the  future,  in  this  new  era  upon  which 
it  has  entered.  You  have  responded  in 
heartiest  words,  not  only  of  cheer  but  of 
intelligent  sympathy.  The  central  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  paper,  to  stand  for  evangel¬ 
ism,  for  missions,  for  all  that  shall  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  has  awakened  the  response  which 
we  expected  but  which  we  are  none  the 
less  glad  to  receive.  It  gives  us  joy  to 
find  you  hailing  the  new  purpose  which 
indeed  is  simply  the  old  purpose  of  the 
old  Evangelist  adapted  and  strengthened 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  new  time. 
And  we  are  not  afraid  to  ask  you  to 
help  us  to  make  this  paper  precisely  that 
which  the  new  time  demands.  Without 
you  it  is  impossible  that  The  Evangelist 
should  do  the  work  it  ought  to  do,  and 
which  the  church  has  a  right  to  expect 
of  it.  For  you,  far  better  than  we,  can 
so  extend  the  circulation  of  the  paper 
as  to  make  it  a  financial  possibility  that 
it  shall  do  its  best  work. 

It  can  be  no  surprise  to  you  to  learn 
that  the  development  of  our  plans  must 
largely  depend  upon  an  increased  circu¬ 
lation.  The  Evangelist  is  the  paper 
which  you  need :  you  have  said  it.  Not 
less  is  it  the  papier  that  your  neighbor, 
your  fellow  church  member,  your  broth¬ 
er  elder,  your  pastor  needs.  Bring  it  to 
the  notice  of  these;  show  them  how  it 
meets  your  wants  and  may  meet  theirs. 
Every  family  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
ought  to  take  a  religious  paper,  every 
active  and  every  shut-in  Christian  needs 


the  information  and  the  stimulus  which 
only  a  religious  paper  can  give.  The 
service  which  you  will  do  the  Church 
with  every  friend  whom  you  induce  to 
subscribe  for  The  Evangelist  will  be  by 
no  means  small. 

We  have  never  made  this  request  of 
you  before,  although  it  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  request  for  any  editor  to  make 
of  his  readers,  and  in  fact  most  editors 
do  make  it  at  least  once  a  year.  There 
have  been  various  reasons  for  this  reti¬ 
cence,  but  they  exist  no  longer.  We 
make  this  request  in  full  assurance  of 
your  approval,  and  of  your  prompt  and 
efficient  respionse. 

We  want  to  double  our  subscription 
this  year.  The  “win  one”  principle  adop¬ 
ted  by  our  subscribers  would  do  it.  But 
of  some  of  you  we  expect  much  more 
than  this.  You  are  in  a  pxisition  to  win 
many,  and  it  is  you  who  best  apipreciate 
the  impxirtance  of  this  papier,  and  of  the 
work  which  it  undertakes  to  do.  Will 
you  help? 

Editor  Evangelist. 

Ichabod 

It  is  not  a  question  of  making  pieople 
tempierate  by  law,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
prohibition,  or  of  local  option,  or  of  new 
excise  legislation.  A  far  deeper,  more 
vital  problem  than  any  of  these  confronts 
the  city. 

“When  he  who  might 
Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  age 
Falls  back  in  night;” 

when  the  men  who  stand  in  the  highest 
places  of  authority  and  influence,  and 
who  stand  there  because  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  trusted  them  with  the  insistent  prob¬ 
lem  of  reform,  are  proved — for  what¬ 
ever  reason,  impotent  to  fulfil  their  trust. 
No  backward  carried  mantle  of  charity 
can  hide  the  shameful  fact  that  no  pres¬ 
ent  attempt  is  being  made  to  carry  the 
excise  laws  of  this  city  into  effect. 

Not  that  we  or  any  law  revering  citi¬ 
zen  would  ask  the  impossible  of  those  in 
authority.  Bishop  Potter  is  right  in  im¬ 
plying  that  the  Mayor  cannot  “make  a 
pierfect  society  of  this  city  inside  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,”  though  he  is  hardly  fair 
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in  charging  with  impatience  those,  who 
are  restive  because  at  the  end  of  three 
months  no  progress  appears  to  have  been 
made — not  toward  a  perfect  city,  no  one 
requires  that  at  the  Mayor’s  hands,  but 
toward  the  justly  expected  enforcement 
of  the  law  as  it  exists.  There  is  not  one 
law  abiding  citizen  who  would  deny  to 
Mr.  Jerome  the  “time”  that  he  asks  for, 
if  he  saw  any  reason  to  believe  that 
meanwhile  the  best  thing  possible  was 
being  done,  that  the  police  were  made 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
government  of  the  city  expects  them  to 
do  their  duty,  even  though  the  existing 
law  be  not  the  best  law  possible.  We 
confess  to  be  lacking  in  sympathy  with 
the  District  Attorney’s  apparent  position 
that  the  police  are  thoroughly  corrupt, 
and  that  his  first  duty  is  to  secure  such 
evidence  as  will  lead  to  a  total  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  force.  Policemen,  like  oth¬ 
er  men,  are  as  loyal  to  duty  as  they  are 
expected  to  be.  A  system  of  blackmail  is 
not  so  fatal  a  method  of  corruption  as 
the  consciousness  that  the  honest  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty  is  not  expected  of  a  man. 
We  do  not  so  belittle  the  manliness  and 
the  loyalty  of  our  police  force  as  to  as¬ 
sume  that  reputable  members  of  the  force 
have  erred  when  they  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  police  as  a  body  long  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  rigorous  discharge  of 
their  sworn  duty.  Under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  a  sequel  to  the  history 
of  the  past  months  and  years,  for  the 
police  to  receive  no  definite  and  distinct 
orders  to  enforce  the  law,  is  for  them 
an  indication  that  they  are  expected  to 
connive  at  the  breaking  of  the  law. 

The  city  has  come  to  an  hour  most 
sorrowful  and  humiliating  and  portent¬ 
ous  of  evil.  There  is  no  offense  against 
the  social  order  so  disastrous  to  public 
morals  as  a  confession  by  those  who  are 
set  to  enforce  the  laws  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  enforce  them,  unless  it  be  that 
deeper  disloyalty  of  a  confession  of  lack 
of  desire  to  enforce  them.  The  insid¬ 
ious  demoralization  of  such  an  attitude 
toward  the  most  sacred  of  all  trusts, 
must  penetrate — not  by  slow  degrees, 
but  rapidly  the  entire  fabric  of  our  civic 
system.  In  the  face  of  such  a  peril  the 


city  has  a  right  to  call  upon  its  officers 
to  discharge  their  duty  at  whatever  cost 
of  present  and  future  sacrifice. 

The  glory  has  departed  from  that  re¬ 
form  movement  to  which  six  months 
ago  the  city  looked  with  such  high  hope. 
A  great  opportunity  was  theirs  who  came 
to  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year — 
to  make  civic  righteousness  honorable 
and  attractive  by  fearless  self-sacrifice. 
The  men  of  this  city  would  have  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  example  of  a  noble  purpose 
bravely  pursued,  as  a  soldier  starts  from 
sleep  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  All 
of  loyalty  and  chivalry  and  patriotism 
that  dwells  *in  the  heart  of  man  would 
have  arisen  to  bear  these  rulers  to  vic¬ 
tory  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  splendid 
enthusiasm.  This  was  their  sublime  op¬ 
portunity, — not  merely  to  stamp  out 
blackmail  and  bring  law  back  to  its  place 
of  honor,  but  to  arouse  into  action  all 
that  is  best  in  a  great  community.  Of 
this  glory  they  have  come  short. 

Brotherhood  of  Minority^ 

The  address  of  President  Hall  before 
the  Alumni  Club  of  Union  Seminary  was 
perhaps  the  finest  and  fittest  of  his 
many  public  utterances.  He  has  left  us 
for  a  year  on  his  tour  as  our  Christian 
ambassador  to  the  peoples  of  the  orien¬ 
tal  world,  who  hold  the  great  and  an¬ 
cient  religious  systems.  The  warmth  of 
his  reception  by  the  club,  ladies  being 
also  present,  the  affectionate  confidence 
in  him  and  his  heartfelt  expression  of 
the  love  which  binds  this  brotherhood 
together,  made  the  occasion  memorable 
for  the  experience  and  for  the  sentiment 
to  which  it  called  attention.  We  venture 
to  style  it  the  brotherhood  of  minority.  It 
is  the  close  knitting  of  hearts  that  hold 
the  truth  higher  than  other  things  fre¬ 
quently  substituted  for  it.  It  is  that  in¬ 
timate  and  sacred  fellowship  of  men  who 
have  suffered  for  their  faith  in  each 
other,  who  have  been  excluded  from 
narrower  friendships  for  their  loyalty  to 
the  larger  claim  of  charity. 

This  freedom  to  take  broad  and  liberal 
views  of  men  and  of  revealed  religion 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  trust. 
The  bond  of  fidelity  is  a  personal  con- 
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viction  deep  as  life  and  strong  as  love. 
After  years  of  routine  thiidcing  and 
teaching  along  lines  long  since  laid 
down,  and  long  since  left  far  behind  in 
personal  experience,  it  is  a  new  thing  to 
step  forth  in  the  face  of  a  personal  God 
and  a  present  Christ,  and  take  hands  and 
touch  hearts  as  one  come  close  to  the 
divine  person,  and  realize  the  eternal 
verity.  In  some  way  the  world  is  new 
to  any  man  who  prefers  truth  to  him¬ 
self;  in  a  real  way  the  world  is  new 
born  to  him  who  finds  it  alive  with  the 
spirit  of  creation  and  alert  with  the 
force  of  progressive  evolution.  Once 
leave  decree  in  the  background,  far  back 
as  the  pagan  poet’s  fate,  once  leave  an 
cient  formulas  to  stand  alone  without 
[jerpetual  repetition,  hold  up  the  active 
love  of  God,  the  beneficence  of  his  rule 
in  all  the  universe,  and  the  cry  of  the 
soul  is  one  of  exulting  gladness,  and 
fellowship  with  men  of  like  feeling  in 
keen  joy  and  holy  consecration.  The 
progressive  men  in  our  church  may  yet 
be  in  the  minority,  but  theirs  is  a  broth¬ 
erhood  that  grQws  by  its  own  power  of 
attraction. 

The  freedom  of  Union  Seminary  from 
ecclesiastical  control  is  no  bar  to  its 
growth  in  the  graces  of  scholarship  and 
charity.  Its  isolation  is  a  powerful  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  fellowship  of  its  members,  and 
the  progress  it  is  making  toward  higher 
reaches  of  work  and  service  to  all  men. 
There  is  something  magnetic  and  in¬ 
spiring  in  its  atmosphere,  and  every 
year  its  convocations  are  fuller  of  all  that 
is  hopeful,  joyous  and  triumphant.  The 
men  who  find  decay  and  degeneracy  in 
the  religious  aspect  of  our  times  are  not 
in  this  brotherhood,  and  they  have  not 
its  spirit.  The  might  of  a  great  hope,  the 
grasp  of  an  assured  love,  the  quickening 
of  active  effort  for  the  redemption  of 
the  race  from  all  enthralling  evil,  these 
are  sacred  pledges  of  progress. 

There  is  no  peril  to  brotherhood  so 
long  as  brethren  are  in  the  minority. 
Listening  to  Dr.  Hall  we  thought  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  Union  should  be 
hailed  as  the  pioneer  of  non-sectarian 
schools,  and  lauded  by  the  multitude  as 
the  mother  of  Christian  liberal  train¬ 


ing.  That  day  is  not  far ;  men  are  living 
now  who  will  see  it  and  wonder  that 
Union  was  ever  in  the  minority.  Then 
let  us  hope  that  the  unity  of  these  days 
may  not  fail,  and  that  what  her  sons 
now  hold  as  a  trust  may  then  become 
their  common  glory  and  their  protection 
from  disloyalty  to  Christ  or  to  each  other. 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D, 
President  of  the  Faculty,  having  sailed 
to  fulfil  his  engagement  as  Haskell  Lec¬ 
turer  in  India,  all  correspondence  relat¬ 
ing  to  Union  Seminary  should,  until  for- 
ther  notice,  be  addressed  to  the  Acting 
President,  Professor  Francis  Brown,  at 
700  Park  avenue.  New  York. 

The  Church  Extension  Committee  of 
Newark  Presbytery  by  unanimous  vote 
of  Presbytery,  asks  the  churches  for  an 
Easter  offering  for  the  King  Church  of 
Kearny,  a  growing  manufacturing  s^JF- 
urb  of  that  city.  The  church  is  just 
twenty  years  old,  though  it  began  in  a 
Sunday  School  in  1834.  The  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Folsom,  and  during 
his  pastorate  the  churcli  has  made  ex¬ 
cellent  progress. 

Our  Religious  Review  shows  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  contemporaries  are  already 
trying  their  hand  at  Moderator  making. 
In  this  species  of  constructive  work  we 
have  never  taken  part,  though  we  are 
ready  to  open  our  pages  to  the  tentative 
efforts  of  others.  The  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Carter  as  to  the  next  M^erator  is  in 
line  with  that  of  our  Western  contem¬ 
porary,  as  elsewhere  shown,  with  the 
exception  that  the  latter  puts  forward 
a  name — that  of  the  widely  beloved  and 
trusted  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke.  No  Pres¬ 
byterian  could  object  to  such  a  leader; 
but  if,  as  we  think  possible.  Dr.  van 
Dyke  should  wish  not  to  be  put  in  nom¬ 
ination,  we  are  sure  that  the  whole  church 
would  be  equally  united  upon  the  wise, 
judicious  and  sing^ularly  unselfish  pastor 
of  the  University  Place  Church,  the 
thrice  worthy  bearer  of  the  honored  name 
Alexander. 

Newspaper  consolidation  is  the  order 
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of  the  day  across  our  northern  border. 
Our  enterprising  contempK)rary,  The 
Westminster  of  Toronto,  has  just  ef¬ 
fected  the  purchase  of  The  Presbyterian 
Review,  which  has  been  published  in 
Toronto  since  1884,  and  it  will  be  at  once 
incorporated  with  The  Westminster.  In 
the  five  years  of  its  active  existence  The 
Westminster  has  absorbed  The  Canadian 
Presbyterian,  The  Presbyter  of  Toronto, 
and  The  Western  Presbyter  of  Winni¬ 
peg.  The  Westminster  has  a  strong  di¬ 
rectorate  and  an  active  corps  of  editors 
of  whom  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Macdonald  is 
chief. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Her¬ 
man  P.  Faust,  the  converted  Rabbi, 
whose  lectures  on  Jewish  custorhs  have 
proved  helpful  to  very  many,  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  last  week.  Dr.  Faust 
is  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  member  of 
Presbytery,  and  has  done  good  service 
in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  poor  in  our 
prisons  or  police  courts.  He  has  a  large 
family,  who  are  almost  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  him,  and  who  must  certainly 
endure  privation  now  that  the  husband 
and  father  can  no  longer  work.  His 
eldest  son,  Alfred  Faust,  a  student  in 
Union  Seminary,  will  read  the  lectures 
already  announced  for  next  week,  and 
he  will  be  glad  to  make  engagements  to 
give  these  lectures  at  other  times  and 
places.  Mr.  Faust’s  physician.  Dr.  Ly- 
bolt,  says  that  his  condition  requires  re¬ 
laxation  from  both  mental  and  physical 
effort  for  some  time  to  come;  and,  in 
fact,  he  can  never  again  undergo  any 
severe  form  of  mental  or  physical  strain 
without  subjecting  himself  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  another  and  more  serious  attack. 

In  addition  to  the  Lenten  services  men¬ 
tioned  last  week  we  learn  that  the  Rev. 
George  Storner,  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  in  Franklinville,  N.  Y., 
will  hold  during  Holy  week  a  daily 
prayer  meeting,  followed  by  a  preaching 
service,  in  which  he  will  be  aided  by 
ministers  of  three  denominations  from 
Bradford,  Pa.,  and  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Buffalo,  the  Rev.  W.  Y.  Chapman. 
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The  prayer  meeting  topics  as  given  in 
the  leaflet  are  admirably  chosen.  Easter 
Day,  writes  Mr.  Storner,  will  be  a  red- 
letter  day,  with  special  music.  “This 
will  be  the  third  year  we  have  held  these 
services  the  week  preceding  Easter.  From 
past  experience  I  know  they  will  be  the 
means  of  drawing  our  people  near  to 
the  Christ  who  suffered,  di^  and  rose 
again  for  their  justification  and  redemp¬ 
tion.  A  deeper  Christian  life  is  our 
aim.” 

The  Rev.  John  Q.  Adams  of  Canan¬ 
daigua  is  carrying  on  a  series  of  special 
services  all  through  Holy  Week  with 
special  preachers,  lay  or  clerical,  every 
night.  Among  them  are  noticed  the 
name  of  President  Stuart  of  Auburn,  a 
member  of  the  Assembly’s  Evangelistic 
Committee.  The  pastor  of  the  almost 
centenarian  Presbyterian  church  of  Sen¬ 
eca  Falls,  (founded  in  1807)  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Grant  Person,  has  been  giving  a 
series  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent  on  TTie 
Seven  Words  from  the  Cross  which 
have  been  helpful  to  pastor  and  people. 
This  will  end  with  Easter  when  offer¬ 
ing  for  foreig^n  missions  will  be  given. 

Our  one  while  Presbyterian  brother. 
Dr.  William  A.  Rice  the  pastor  of  the 
Belleville  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  also  observing  Holv 
Week. 

Beginning  with  Tuesday  evening, 
March  25,  and  continuing  on  the  three 
evenings  following  and  on  Easter  Sun¬ 
day,  morning  and  evening,  he  will  give 
six  studies  in  Eschatology,  the  doctrine 
of  last  things. 

The  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches 
of  East  Dedham,  Mass.,  united  a  fort¬ 
night  since  in  a  five  days  mission  for  the 
deepening  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  the 
preacher  being  the  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  Ph.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Ma¬ 
plewood  Congregation  Church,  of  Mal¬ 
den,  Mass.,  a  valued  contributor  to  The 
Evangelist.  An  article  by  Dr.  Macfar¬ 
land  appears  in  this  number. 
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Of  Our  City  Churches 

Anniversary  in  Last  week  this  histor- 
Old  Spring  Street  ic  Presbyterian  church 
Church  celebrated  the  first  an¬ 

niversary  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Roswell  Bates.  All  the  members  of 
the  church  and  congregation  sat  down 
to  a  supper  provided  by  three  of  the 
church  societies. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Miller,  the  assist¬ 
ant  minister,  responded  to  the  toast.  The 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Seitzinger,  clerk  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  to  The  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bates 
to  The  Church,  Dr.  Mesenger,  a  former 
member,  spoke  to  The  Past  of  Spring 
Street  Church,  Mr.  William  Howgill  to 
The  Future  of  the  Church,  and  Mr.  Da¬ 
vid  Pareis  to  The  Three  Societies  Giving 
the  Supper. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been 
greatly  blessed,  8i  new  members  have 
been  received  into  the  church  and  more 
are  coming  at  the  Easter  communion. 
A  number  of  new  societies  have  been 
organized  and  the  largest  Mission  Band 
in  the  city  is  connected  with  the  church. 
The  “Neighborhood  House”  is  a  great 
help  in  the  work  of  the  church.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  children  were  sent 
last  summer  to  the  country  for  two  weeks. 

Spring  Street  Church  has  had  many 
God-fearing,  earnest  ministers,  but  none 
more  entirely  consecrated  to  the  win¬ 
ning  of  souls  for  the  Master  than  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bates. 

A  Bereaved  By  the  death  last 

week  in  Aiken,  Ga.,  of 
Church  Rgy  p 

Thompkins,  the  New  York  Presbytery 
has  lost  a  respected  member,  St.  James 
Presbyterian  Church  a  devoted  pastor, 
and  the  colored  people  of  this  city  a 
friend  whose  loss  will  not  soon  be  made 
good.  Our  readers  have  heard  from  time 
to  time  of  the  arduous  labors  of  Mr. 
Thompkins  in  his  efforts  to  secure  for 
his  people  the  church  building  they  sore¬ 
ly  need,  and  some  of  them  will  remember 
his  refined,  spiritual,  yet  strong  face  as 
it  was  presented  here  last  autumn.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Thompkins  has  been 


carrying  on  a  heroic  work  among  the  col¬ 
ored  people  under  the  most  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  their  poverty  they  were 
unable  to  secure  a  church  building  but 
were  forced  to  worship  in  a  room  over 
a  stable,  altogether  inadequate  for  the 
number  of  attendants.  A  church  prop¬ 
erty  well  suited  to  their  needs  being  for 
sale  Mr.  Thompkins  strained  every  nerve 
to  secure  the  purchase  money.  The  ar¬ 
duous  effort  and  intense  anxiety  were 
too  much  for  a  constitution  never  ro¬ 
bust,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  effort  short¬ 
ly  after  New  Years  he  broke  down  and 
was  ordered  to  Aiken  for  rest  and  re¬ 
covery.  But  the  mischief  was  too  deep 
seated,  recovery  proved  impossible,  and 
he  has  gone  home  to  his  reward.  The 
earnest  hope  that  the  cause  for  which  he 
laid  down  his  life  will  not  be  permitted 
to  suffer  fatal  loss  by  his  removal,  but 
that  some  benevolent  hearts  in  this  Pres¬ 
bytery  will  see  to  it  that  the  remaining 
sum  needed  is  forthcoming,  that  the 
church  may  be  bought.  Our  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  is  extended  to  the  church  and  the 
family  so  sadly  bereft. 

Holv  Week  West  End  and 

•  1.  Fourth  Presbyterian 

m  Two  Churches  ('h^^rches  are  holding 

daily  Union  services  this  week  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Drs.  Chapman  and  J.  Balcom  Shaw, 
the  pastors.  This  evening  the  service 
will  be  in  the  Fourth  Church.  To-mor¬ 
row,  Good  Friday  evening,  each  church 
will  worship  by  itself. 

The  Redbreast 

Florence  L.  Sahler 

A  bird  swift  flew  to  Calvary, 

In  pity  seeking  to  relieve 

The  pain  in  which  Incarnate  Love, 

For  guilty,  darkened  souls,  did  grieve. 

Till  torn  and  bruised,  the  faithful  bird 
Strove  to  o’erthrow  the  cruel  Tree. 

’Twas  vain,  he  fainting  sank  to  earth; 

The  sorrowing  Christ,  he  could  not  free. 

A  crimson  drop  fell  from  the  Cross, 

For  Heaven  counts  no  suffering  vain; 

It  touched  the  bird  and  healed  his  wounds 
Yet  on  his  breast  it  left  a  stain. 

Oh!  blessed  bird,  that  sacred  stain 
Thy  glory  is,  and  not  thy  loss. 

For  wou  art  worthy  found  to  bear 
TTiat  Holy  Sign  of  tbf  True  Cross. 


Pulpit  Fervor 

Rev.  rheodore  L.  Cuylcr 


A  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  told 
me  recently  that  he  had  gone  into  one  of 
the  noonday  services  in  Trinity  Church, 
and  had  listened  with  deep  interest  to  an 
eloquent  Lenten  discourse  by  a  young 
minister,  which  was  delivered  with  such 
fervor  that  the  sweat  starfed  on  the 
speaker’s  face.  After  describing  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  himself  and  other  business  men 
around  him  by  this  impassioned  dis¬ 
course,  he  inquired,  “why  don’t  all  min¬ 
isters  put  more  Are  into  their  sermons?” 
This  question  of  my  friend  the  stock¬ 
broker  is  a  very  pertinent  one  for  every 
man  who  addresses  his  fellowmen  as  the 
message-bearer  from  the  living  God. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  spir¬ 
itual  gunnery;  and  many  a  well-loaded 
cartridge  has  failed  to  reach  its  mark 
from  the  lack  of  powder  to  propel  it. 
Preaching  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  message¬ 
bringing  from  the  Almighty.  The  prime 
duty  of  God’s  ambassador  is  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  souls  before  his  pul-' 
pit — to  arouse  those  who  are  indifferent, 
to  warn  those  who  are  careless,  to  con¬ 
vict  of  sin  those  who  are  impenitent, 
to  cheer  those  who  are  sorrow-stricken, 
to  strengfthen  the  weak  and  to  edify  be¬ 
lievers.  An  advocate  in  a  criminal  trial 
puts  his  grip  on  every  juryman’s  ear. 
So  must  every  herald  of  Gospel-truth 
demand  and  command  a  hearing,  cost 
what  it  may;  but  that  hearing  he  never 
will  secure  while  he  addresses  his  audi¬ 
ence  in  a  cold,  formal,  perfunctory  man¬ 
ner.  Certainly  the  great  Ap>ostle  at 
Ephesus  aimed  at  the  emotions  and  the 
conscience  as  well  as  the  reason  of  his 
hearers  when  he  ceased  not  to  warn  them 
night  and  day,  with  tears. 

It  cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly 
on  every  young  minister  that  the  deliver¬ 
ing  of  his  sermon  is  half  the  battle.  Why 
load  your  gun  at  all,  unless  you  can  send 
your  charge  to  the  mark?  Many  a  dis¬ 
course  containing  much  valuable  thought 
has  fallen  dead  on  drowsy  ears,  when  it 
might  have  produced  great  effect  if  the 
preacher  had  had  what  the  Trinity 


Church  preacher  had — inspiration  and 
perspiration.  Many  and  many  times, 
a  sermon  that  was  quite  ordinary  as  an 
intellectual  production  has  produced  an 
extraordinary  effect  by  a  direct  and  in¬ 
tensely  fervid  delivery.  The  minister 
who  never  warms  himself  will  never 
warm  up  his  congregation.  I  once  asked 
Albert  Barnes,  “who  is  the  greatest 
preacher  you  have  ever  heard?”  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  was  a  very  clear-headed 
thinker,  replied — “I  cannot  answer  your 
question  exactly ;  but  the  greatest  speci¬ 
men  of  preaching  I  ever  heard  was  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  before  my 
congregation  during  a  revival.  It  pro¬ 
duced  a  tremendous  effect.”  Those  of 
us  who  knew  Mr.  Kirk  knew  that  he  was 
not  a  man  of  genius  or  profound  scholar¬ 
ship,  but  he  was  a  true  orator,  with  a 
superb  voice  and  a  pleading  persuasive¬ 
ness,  and  his  whole  soul  was  on  fire  with 
a  love  of  Jesus,  and  a  love  of  souls. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  just  what  that 
subtle  something  is  which  we  call  pulpit 
magnetism.  As  near  as  I  can  come  to 
a  definition,  I  would  say  that  it  is  the 
quality  or  faculty  in  a  speaker  that  ar¬ 
rests  the  attention  and  kindles  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  auditors,  and  when  aided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  produces  conviction  in 
their  minds  by  the  “truth  as  it  is  in  Je¬ 
sus.”  The  heart  that  is  put  into  the 
speaker’s  voice  sends  that  voice  into  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this,  I  may  cite  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  the  Rector  of  St. 
George’s  Church  in  New  York,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  magnetic  speakers  I  have 
ever  heard,  in  the  pulpit  or  on  a  platform. 
Every  sentence  he  uttered  went  like  a 
projectile  discharged  from  a  g;un.  I  re¬ 
member  that  one  evening  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  myself  were  associated  with 
him  in  addressing  a  public  meeting  called 
to  welcome  John  B.  Gough  on  his  return 
from  a  Temperance  campaign  in  Great 
Britain.  When  we  had  finished  our 
speeches  we  went  to  the  rear  of  the  hall 
and  listened  to  Dr.  Tyng’s  rapid  rolling 
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oratory.  I  whispered  to  Beecher,  “that 
is  fine  platforming.”  “Yes,  indeed;” 
replied  Beecher — “he  is  the  one  man  in 
this  country  that  I  am  most  afraid  of ;  I 
never  want  to  speak  after  him,  and  when 
I  have  to  speak  before  him,  when  he 
gets  agoing,  I  wish  I  had  not  spoken  at 
all.”  And  yet  Dr.  Tyng’s  sermons  or 
addresses  when  put  into  cold  type  lost 
most  of  their  power!  Everybody  wanted 
to  hear  him ;  very  few  ever  cared  to  read 
his  books ;  his  soul-conveying  power  was 
in  the  pulpit. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  pulpit  fer¬ 
vor  has  been  the  characteristic  of  nearly 
all  the  most  effective  preachers  of  a  soul¬ 
winning  gospel.  The  fire  was  kindled  in 
the  pulpit  that  kindled  the  pews.  The 
discourses  of  Frederic  W.  Robertson  of 
Brighton  were  masterpieces  of  fresh 
thought,  and  pellucid  style;  but  the 
crowds  were  drawn  to  his  church  because 
they  w'ere  delivered  with  a  fiery  glow. 
The  king  of  living  sermon-makers  is  Dr. 
Maclaren  of  Manchester;  his  vigorous 
thought  is  put  into  vigorous  language 
and  vigorously  spoken.  He  commits  his 
grand  sermons  to  memory  and  then  look 
his  audience  in  the  eyes,  and  sends  his 
strong  voice  to  the  farthest  gallery.  Last 
year  after  I  had  thanked  him  for  his 
powerful  address  on  “Preaching”  to  the 
inousand  ministers  in  London,  he  wroic 
to  me — “it  was  an  effort ;  for  I  could  not 
trust  myself  to  do  without  a  manuscript, 
and  I  am  so  unaccustomed  to  reading 


what  I  have  to  say,  that  it  was  like  danc¬ 
ing  a  hornpipe  in  fetters.”  Yet  manu¬ 
scripts  are  not  always  “fetters” ; — for  Dr. 
Chalmers  read  every  line  of  his  sermon 
with  thrilling  and  tremendous  effect.  So 
did  Dr.  Charles  Wadsworth,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  so  did  Phillips  Brooks,  in 
Boston.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  as 
often  found  spiritual  results  flowing  from 
discourses  partly  or  mainly  written  out, 
as  from  those  spoken  extem|X)raneously. 

Finally,  while  much  may  depend  upon 
conditions  in  the  congregation,  and  much 
aid  may  be  drawn  from  the  intercessory 
prayers  of  our  people,  yet  the  main  thing 
is  to  have  the  baptism  of  fire  in  our  own 
hearts.  Sometimes  a  sermon  may  pro¬ 
duce  but  little  impression ;  yet  that  same 
sermon  at  another  time  and  in  another 
place  may  deeply  move  an  audience,  and 
yield  rich  spiritual  results.  Physical  con¬ 
ditions  may  have  some  influence  on  a  min¬ 
ister’s  delivery ;  but  the  chief  element 
in  the  eloquence  that  awakens  and  con¬ 
verts  sinners,  and  strengthens  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  is  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Your  best  power,  my  brother,  is  the 
power  from  on  high.  Look  at  your 
auditors  as  bound  to  the  Judgment-seat, 
and  see  the  light  of  eternity  flashed  into 
their  faces!  Then  the  more  fervor  of 
soul  that  you  put  into  your  preaching, 
the  more  souls  you  may  bring  to  your 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Brooklyn. 


An  Easter  Hymn 

Music— Integer  Vit« 

Edward  A.  Collier 


Now  is  Christ  risen ;  now  the  conflict  ended  ; 
Now  he  is  Victor  who  with  death  contended  ; 
With  all  your  music  in  sweet  concord  blended, 
Greet  ye  this  fesul  day ! 


Hail,  O  fair  morning  !  shining  with  the  token 
That  death’s  dominion  is  forever  broken; 

For  Christ’s  own  angels  this  glad  word  have  spoken  - 
Come,  see  where  late  He  lay  ! 


O  then,  ye  mourners,  cease  your  hopeless  weeping 
O’er  your  beloved  who  in  Christ  are  sleeping  ; 

For  He  is  risen  who  their  dust  is  keeping  ; 
First-fruits  of  all  the  dead. 

Go  quickly  therefore,  everywhere  declaring— 
That  our  Redeemer,  all  our  burden  bearing, 

Foi  man’s  redemption  mortal  anguish  sharing. 

Is  risen  as  He  said. 


Praise  to  the  Father  Everlasting  tender  ; 

Praise  to  the  Saviour  now  enthroned  in  splendor; 
Praise  to  the  Spirit,  Comforter  so  tender; 

Praise  ye  the  Triune  God  ! 


Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  March,  igos. 


Holy  Week  In  Florence 

W.  R.  Taylor  D.  D. 


It  is  said  that  while  the  services  in 
Rome  on  the  last  days  before  Easter  are 
more  stately  and  universal  in  character 
than  those  in  Florence,  those  held  in  the 
latter  city  are  really  more  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  local  flavor  preserved  from 
mediaeval  times. 

The  Church  Santissima  Annunziata  in 
Florence  is  famous  for  the  magnificence 
with  which  it  celebrates  the  great  feasts 
and  fasts.  The  building  in  its  present 
,  form  is  not  the  product  of  the  best 
period  of  Italian  art.  It  tells  every¬ 
where  of  an  age  when  luxury  ran  riot 
and  corrupted  taste.  But  it  certainly 
makes  a  gorgeous  spectacle,  with  its 
golden  ceiling,  colored  marbles,  pictures 
and  statues,  lamps  and  candelabra  of 
silver  and  crystal,  and  costly  votive  of¬ 
ferings  of  every  sort,  crowded  in  until  it 
seems  as  if  there  were  not  room  to  place 
another  thing. 

On  Wednesday  evening  of  Holy  week 
I  attended  the  Tenebrae  there,  a  service 
symbolizing  the  deepening  shadows  about 
the  life  of  Christ. 

The  utmost  liberty  of  movement  and 
action  is  granted  the  thousands  who  are 
within  the  walls.  It  seems  as  if  any  one 
can  go  anywhere  at  any  time  except  with¬ 
in  the  enclosure  which  protects  the  musi¬ 
cians.  And  the  audience  avails  itself  of 
its  privilege.  It  is  not  still  for  one  mo¬ 
ment.  Some  people  are  always  entering 
and  some  always  leaving.  Some  are  stroll¬ 
ing  about.  At  every  shrine  are  wor¬ 
shippers,  paying  no  heed  whatever  to  the 
main  service,  or  to  the  crowds  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  but  absorbed  in 
their  own  devotions.  .  Here  is  a  man 
kneeling  on  a  bench,  with  his  face  to 
a  blank  wall :  here  is  a  young  girl  kneel¬ 
ing  at  a  shrine ;  here  is  a  woman  kneel¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  main  floor,  care¬ 
less  of  those  who  may  stumble  over  her 
feet;  here  is  a  man  who  has  found  re¬ 
fuge  under  the  high  pulpit  near  the 
centre  of  the  church.  All  are  saying 
their  own  prayers.  And  why  not?  Is 


not  the  Father’s  house  “the  house  of 
prayer  for  all  nations’’?  Strings  of 
children  hand  in  hand  work  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  bow  and  cross  them¬ 
selves  before  the  altar,  and  disappear  in 
the  crowd  again.  Throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  service  the  marble  choir  screen  is 
hidden  from  view  by  a  row  of  men  and 
women  who,  standing  on  chairs  or  a  pro¬ 
jecting  moulding,  peer  over  at  the  musi¬ 
cians. 

Anything  more  utterly  different  from 
the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  service  in 
a  Protestant  church  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.  But  somehow  there  is  a 
largeness,  a  naturalness,  a  liberty  about 
it  all,  over  here  at  least  where  the  system 
has  grown  up,  which  not  only  disarms 
criticisrri  but  prevents  the  alien,  bred  to 
different  ways,  from  realizing  at  first 
how  strange  it  is. 

The  service  began  at  a  quarter  past 
five  and  lasted  until  a  quarter  to  eight. 
There  was  no  sermon,  no  mass,  no  priest 
or  attendant  at  the  altar;  two  hours  and 
a  half  of  divine  music  from  a  large  and 
perfectly  trained  chorus,  and  an  or¬ 
chestra  of  wind  and  stringed  instru¬ 
ments,  all  concealed  behind  the  high  cir¬ 
cular  screen  of  marble,  in  the  circular 
choir.  1  had  no  service-book,  but  from 
glimpses  which  I  was  able  to  cast  at  one 
in  the  hands  of  my  neighbor,  and  from 
a  phrase  or  two  which  I  caught  with  my 
ear,  I  judge  that  the  words  sung  were 
taken  from  Scripture,  largely  from  the 
Psalms,  and  were  such  as  were  thought 
to  be  expressive  of  the  thoughts  and  long¬ 
ings  of  the  Redeemer’s  soul  as  He  en¬ 
tered  the  shadows  of  Gethsemane  and 
the  Cross. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Tene¬ 
brae  service  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  symbol¬ 
ism.  On  one  side  of  the  high  altar 
stood  a  massive  and  exquisitely  wrought 
bronze  candlestick,  perhaps  ten  feet  tall, 
with  seven  branches  on  either  side  of  a 
central  stem,  bearing  in  all  fifteen  candles. 

As  the  service  prc^essed,  the  golden 
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and  ebony  doors  in  the  choir-screen  brass  instruments,  dominated  by  the 
opened  at  intervals,  and  a  black  robed  trombones ;  now  the  sweet-voiced  almost 
figure  emerged,  extinguished  one  candle  human  violins  and  ’cellos;  now  the 
and  disappeared.  At  last  there  remained  harps,  swept  as  by  angel  fingers.  And 
but  one  candle  on  the  stem.  Yet  once  now  all  unite  in  a  burst  of  harmony  that 
more  the  doors  swing  open  and  the  fills  the  great  dome  and  rolls  beneath 
acolyte  appears  with  his  extinguisher,  the  round  arches  in  such  volume  and 
and  reaches  up  toward  the  solitary  can-  power  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  fill  the 
die,  which  represented  all  that  was  left  world.  Yearning,  sorrow,  anguish,  hope, 
of  the  light  of  hope  and  joy  in  the  Re-  triumph,  all  the  emotions  in  the  soul  of 
deemer’s  soul  as  the  clouds  gathered  the  Divine  Human  Redeemer  who  was 
about  Him  for  their  last  awful  storm,  about  to  offer  Himself,  and  not  in  vain, 
"Now  surely,  he  is  going  to  put  that  out,  for  a  sinning  world,  (so  far  as  man  can 
too,”  you  say  to  yourself.  “And  if  he  understand  and  interpret  to  his  fellows 
does  the  symbolism  will  be  spoiled,  for  these  emotions),  were  in  that  marvellous 
while  the  shadows  which  gathered  about  music. 

Christ  were  deep,  indeed.  His  light  did  For  a  good  part  of  the  last  half  hour 
not  go  wholly  out.’^  a  poor  woman  knelt  alone  in  prayer  on 

But  this  time  the  candle  was  carefully  the  altar  steps,  her  pale  face,  bearing  the 
lowered,  still  burning.  Then  borne  in  marks  of  hunger  but  not  without  the  look 
the  hands  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  about  of  peace,  lifted  toward  the  crucifix,  and 
the  centre  of  the  high  altar,  it  was  set  in  illuminated  by  that  one  candle  that  had 
a  place  from  which  its  flame  could  not  been  saved  from  extinction  to  represent 
be  seen,  but  from  which  its  rays  lit  up  that  Light  which  not  even  the  grave 
the  altar’s  marble  front.  And  there  it  could  swallow  up,  and  which  was  des- 
stayed,  the  only  light  within  the  vast  tined  to  bring  light  to  all,  all  over  the 
domed  space  of  the  choir,  until  the  ser-  world  and  down  to  the  last  reaches  of 
vice  ended.  time,  who  “sit  in  darkness  and  the 

By  now  the  church  was  dark.  Only  shadow  of  death,”  and  to  guide  weary 
here  and  there  a  taper  glimmered  at  one  feet  into  the  way  of  peace, 

of  the  side  altars^  or  in  the  hand  of  some  I  left  the  church  and  walked  home, 
worshipper  who  desired  to  follow  the  through  streets  lighted  by  the  Paschal 
service  in  his  prayer  book.  At  the  Medi-  moon  and  the  greater  stars,  whether  in 
ci  shine,  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I  could 
the  world,  far  away  at  the  other  end  of  scarcely  have  told.  I  certainly  never 
the  church,  the  silver  lamps  twinkled  witnessed  such  a  scene  before,  nor  ever 
like  stars.  heard  such  music. 

During  all  this  time  the  singing  and  On  Thursday  the  chief  features  were 
chanting  had  been  proceeding;  and  now  two.  In  seven  churches  Altars  of  Re- 
for  an  hour  more,  in  this  strange  set-  pose,  or  Holy  Sepulchres,  had  been  pre- 
ting  of  gloom  and  splendor,  it  was  to  pared.  There  was  no  attempt  at  a 
go  on  with  ever  intensifying  passion  and  realistic  representation  of  the  Savior's 
power.  Now  it  was  the  voices  of  the  tomb.  It  was  simply,  in  each  case,  a 
priests  you  heard,  musically  untrained,  side  chapel  filled  with  flowers  and 
in  a  strange  low  harmony,  singing  in  growing  plants,  and  lighted  with  many 
Latin,  “Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  shall  be  candles.  In  some  the  effect  was  very 
converted  unto  God,  my  God.”  Now  it  beautiful.  A  marked  feature  in  all  the 
was  the  voices  of  the  boys,  now  it  displays  were  pots  of  vetch,  which, 
was  the  voices  of  men,  cultivated  to  the  grown  and  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  I  'ng 
last  degree  of  musical  perfection — such  time,  had  sprouted  long  filaments,  per- 
voices  as  you  seldom  hear  out  of  Italy,  fectly  white,  which  fell  over  the  pots, 
and  then,  mostly,  they  have  come  from  completely  covering  them.  It  was  the 
Italy.  Of  the  orchestra,  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  faithful  to  visit  each  of  the 
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seven  altars  devotionally. 

The  other  important  feature  of  the 
day  was  the  symbolic  foot-washing,  by 
the  Archbishop,  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
great  man,  putting  aside  his  golden  cro- 
zier,  his  mitre  and  his  ermine  cape, 
poured  water  over  the  feet  of  twelve 
men,  wiped  them  with  a  towel,  and 
kneeling,  kissed  them.  The  men  were 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  all  were  old. 
They  wore  long  white  robes  and  white 
turbans,  and  had  the  look  of  having 
been  pretty  carefully  gone  over  for  the 
ceremony,  especially  their  feet,  on  which 
they  wore  clean  white  stockings  and  new 
slippers  of  yellow  leather. 

On  Friday  the  great  service  was  the 
Three  Hours’  Devotion  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella.  The  church  was 
darkened  to  heighten  the  scenic  effect 
of  an  immense  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion  which  stretched  across  the  en¬ 
tire  width  of  the  choir.  From  a  plat¬ 
form  erected,  perhaps,  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  the  door  to  the  altar,  a 
Dominican  preached  on  the  seven 
words  from  the  cross,  each  address  be¬ 
ing  followed  by  fine  music.  He  seemed 
earnest  and  eloquent,  but  his  voice  was 
husky,  and  when  I  heard  him  toward 
the  end  of  the  second  hour,  he  was 
laboring  wearily  and  hopelessly  in  a  vain 
effort  to  sway  the  vast  crowd  that  kept 
in  constant  motion,  scraping  its  feet  on 
the  gritty  floor,  and  talking  and  laugh¬ 
ing  together  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
sacred  and  solemn  character  of  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

On  Saturday  took  place  one  of  the 
strangest  religious  ceremonies  to  be  seen 
in  all  Christendom. 


Precisely  at  noon,  while  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis,  of  the  Mass,  is  being  said  or 
sung  in  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the  priests, 
holding  a  candle  lit  with  sacred  fire 
struck  from  flints  from  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  sets  fire  to  a  rocket  in  the 
shape  of  a  dove,  which,  with  a  shower 
of  sparks,  shoots  along  a  cord  or  wire 
which  extends  from  the  high  altar 
through  the  Cathedral,  out  through  the 
main  doors  into  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
to  a  cart,  built  up  in  pyramidal  form,  and 
covered  with  powerful  detonating  fire¬ 
works.  Having  set  fire  to  these,  the 
dove  returns  to  the  altar.  After  the  ex¬ 
plosions,  which  last  several  minutes,  are 
over,  the  cart  is  drawn  away  by  four 
magnificent  “milk  white  steers,”  their 
horns  gilded,  immense  bouquets  upon 
their  heads,  their  bodies  encompassed  by 
scarlet  surcingles  embroidered  with  the 
lily  of  Florence. 

The  promptness  and  general  success 
with  which  the  crackers  go  off  is  said  to 
be  accepted  by  the  peasants  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  degree  of  plenty  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  coming  harvests. 

Among  the  minor  features  was  the 
sale,  on  Thursday,  at  the  church  doors, 
of  little  rods,  or  wands,  three  or  four 
feet  long,  and  ornamented  with  colored 
pap>er — the  rods  being  symbolical  of  the 
scourging  of  Jesus.  At  the  close  of  the 
Tenebrae  service  at  the  Cathedral  the 
children  beat  these  rods  on  the  benches 
with  a  deafening  noise.  In  many  churches 
also  relics  were  exhibited,  and  crucifixes, 
some  of  them  historic,  were  unveiled 
with  more  or  less  ceremony,  and  the 
people  were  allowed  to  kiss  them. 

Brick  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Rev.  J.  Walter  Sylvester 


\'afue  shapes  of  fear  that  rise  upon  ray  thought — 
And  bring  your  secret  dread 
For  all  ray  loved  ones  dead — 

Go  back  into  the  night  from  whence  unsought, 

Ye  carae  but  to  destroy  all  love  has  taught; 

Go  back  into  the  night — 

O  do  not  put  to  flight 

The  joys  and  hopes  which  cling  unto  ray  thought. 
And  ye  bright  angels  seen  in  all  ray  dreams — 
Attend  me  while  I  weep 
Speak  soft  of  those  who  sleep — 

Speak  to  me  of  those  high  and  holy  themes; 


Of  Him  who  clothed  in  heaven's  radiant  beams 
Ascended  from  the  grave — 

Bound  death  to  be  His  slave. 

Speak  to  me  of  the  Christ  seen  in  my  dreams. 

Now  does  my  heart  rejoice  my  lips  sing  praise — 
For  love  can  never  die 
Christ  dwells  in  light  on  high — 

My  songs  of  triumph  unto  Him  I  raise, 

He  fills  my  nights  with  dreams  with  love  my  days, 
O  risen  life  divine 
The  life  of  heaven  mine — 

Ring  out  ye  Easter  bellsl  ring  joyous  praise) 
Aliany,  N.  Y.,  Easter,  1902. 


The  Significance  of  the  New  Theology  in 
Character  and  Life 

Rev.  Charles  S.  MacFarland  Ph.  D. 


Doctrine  and  life  are  inseparable. 
They  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  In 
estimating  an  idea  the  final  test  is,  what 
is  its  bearing  on  life?  The  first  question 
to  ask  concerning  any  theology,  new  or 
old  is.  Is  it  true?  But  rightly  to  answer 
this  question,  we  may  apply  it  to  life. 
What  are  its  results?  The  truth  of  a 
moral  idea  in  reason  is  to  be  largely  de¬ 
termined  by  its  influence  in  moral  life. 
Frequent  are  the  expressed  longings 
and  prayers  for  “the  old  time  C^spel 
with  its  old-time  power.”  There  are 
many  who  feel  that  the  so-called  modern 
Theology  is  less  strenuous  and  more  easy¬ 
going  than  that  which  it  displaces. 
There  is  one  aspect  in  which  this  is  true. 
Being  the  result  of  an  eflFort  to  adjust 
religion  to  the  law's  of  thought,  it  makes 
less  strain  upon  the  intellect.  If  faith 
is  the  same  thing  as  credulity,  then  the 
ITew  Theology  does  call  for  less  faith. 
But  if  less  strenuous  in  its  demands  up¬ 
on  reason  for  its  surrender  of  rights, 
what  of  its  call  to  conscience?  Are 
its  demands  upon  the  moral  nature  of 
man  less  exacting  than  those  of  older  con¬ 
ceptions  ? 

Tt  declares  aerainst  an  infallible  Bible. 
What  w'as  the  first  incentive  to  this  ?  Tt 
was  because  certain  portions  of  Scripture 
attribute  to  the  Infinite,  plans  and 
thoughts  and  deeds  w'^hich  offend  the 
moral  sense  of  men.  The  significant 
change  that  has  come  in  our  conception 
of  God  is  from  an  .Arbitrarv'  Will  to 
Moral  Perfection.  .\nd  if,  to  vindicate 
the  moral  character  of  the  Infinite,  writ¬ 
ers  of  Scripture  must  be  declared  as  in 
error,  then  they  must  be  so  declared.  It  is 
not  enough  that  men  should  bow  before 
almightv  will.  The  inevitable  corollary 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect  character 
of  God  is  that  to  gain  character  man 
must  be  Godlike. 

The  older  theology  sought  to  remove 
from  Jesus  Christ  the  marks  of  human¬ 
ity.  So  wide  was  the  distance  made 
between  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  sons  of 
men  that  it  was  hard  to  think  of  him  as 


the  moral  ideal  for  the  race.  Hence  the 
conditions  laid  down  for  membership  in 
his  Kingdom  were  intellectual  accept¬ 
ance  of  doctrines  about  him.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  church  that  bears  his  name 
was  based  upon  an  intellectual  docility 
which  yielded  to  the  decrees  of  councils. 
The  tendency  of  modem  theological  and 
religious  thought  is  to  substitute  for  as¬ 
sent  to  views  the  command  to  be  Christ- 
like.  The  mandate  is  not.  Believe !  but 
Live ! 

This  attitude  comes  out  most  clearly 
in  that  aspect  of  the  atonement  which  is 
emphasized.  Doctrines  of  satisfaction 
and  substitution  are  losing  ground.  Doc¬ 
trines  of  satisfaction  because  they  violate 
the  exalted  idea  we  have  gained  of  God’s 
moral  nature.  Doctrines  of  substitution 
because  thev  give  to  man  an  unjust 
release.  W’hich  is  easier  to  say;  Jesus 
is  the  substitute  for  our  goodness ;  or 
Jesus  is  the  source  of  our  goodness? 
The  so-called  moral  theory  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment  emphasizes  its  aspect  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  and  impulse  upon  moral  life  and 
character.  It  makes  salvation  to  depend, 
not  on  credulous  belief  but  on  attained 
character. 

The  older  theology'  sought  to  exalt  God 
by  abusing  man.  Present  thought  re¬ 
gards  man  as  created  in  the  “image  of 
God,”  not  as  having  yet  assumed  it. 
It  places  this  as  the  ideal  to  which  he  is 
to  strive. 

No  change  more  clearly  marks  the 
more  strenuous  character  of  present  dav 
thought  than  the  substitution  of  self¬ 
election  for  divine  election.  And  which  is 
easier,  to  say  God  has  selected  y'ou  for 
salvation,  or  to  affirm  that  it  depends 
solely  on  yourself? 

Is  the  substitution  of  the  inner  hell 
of  remorseful  conscience  for  the  outer 
hell  of  physical  torture  a  modification? 
The  hell  of  to-day  is  that  of  the  remorse 
of  an  outraged  conscience.  Is  the  doc¬ 
trine  any  more  “easy-going”  than  the 
older  ? 


A  Few  Facts  About  Faster 
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The  doctrine  of  retribution  itself  has 
l>een  verified  and  intensified  by  the  evol¬ 
utionary  theory  which  underlies  modem 
theology.  Evolution  with  its  corollary 
of  Cause  and  Effect  declares  with  sci¬ 
entific  certainty  for  two  directions,  two 
ways  and  two  ends. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  so- 
called  new  theology  are  God  the  Ideal, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Example,  Salvation  by 
Character.  Whatever  else  we  may  say 
of  modern  thought,  this  much  is  clear 

A  Few  Facts 

General  C. 

The  churches  of  Asia  Minor  kept 
their  paschal  feast  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Jewish  passover,  the  fourteenth  day 
of  Nisan,  the  Jewish  month  correspond¬ 
ing  with  half  of  our  March  and  half  of 
April.  The  churches  of  the  west  kept 
their  festival  on  the  Sunday  following  the 
fourteenth  of  Nisan,  and  thus  they 
hoped  not  only  to  commemorate  the  re¬ 
surrection,  but  also  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Jews.  Disputes  began 
early  to  arise.  Polycarp,  the  venerable 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  when  on  a  visit  to 
Rome,  conferred  with  Anicetas,  bishop  of 
that  city,  about  A.  D.  158,  but  as  the 
bishops  could  not  agree,  the  subject  was 
dropped.  At  the  close  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  Victor,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote 
to  the  churches  of  Asia,  commanding 
them  to  keep  the  festival  of  Easter  at 
the  time  observed  by  the  Western  church¬ 
es,  but  they,  resenting  the  interference, 
declared  their  determination  to  keep 
Easter  at  their  accustomed  time.  The 
dispute  became  the  source  of  much  bit¬ 
terness,  during  the  next  century,  the  East 
was  divided  from  the  West,  and  all  who 
kept  Easter  day  on  the  fourteenth,  were 
styled  Quartodecimans  by  those  who 
adopted  the  Roman  custom. 

The  Jewish  calendar  made  the  year 
consist  of  twelve  lunar  months,  of 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  days  each,  or  of 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  alternately, 
that  is  of  three  himdred  and  fifty-four 
days.  To  make  up  the  deficiency  of 
eleven  days,  the  Jews  intercalated  a  thir¬ 
teenth  month  of  thirty  days,  every  third 


to  any  but  a  superficial  thinker,  that  its 
demands  upon  living  are  both  strenuous 
and  lofty. 

It  raises  great  and  profound  questions. 
It  challenges  accepted  traditions.  It 
raises  doubts.  All  this  is  true.  And 
here  again  its  demands  have  moral  in¬ 
centive  in  them.  It  makes  men  to  think, 
ponder  and  meditate.  It  makes  men 
thoughtful  and  serious.  And  deeper  ser¬ 
iousness  itself  must  issue  in  a  deeper  life. 
Malden,  Mass. 

About  Easter 

W.  Darling 

year.  Even  by  this  method  they  kept 
in  advance  of  the  true  time,  so  that  they 
often  celebrated  their  passover  before 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  Western  Chris¬ 
tians  considered  the  vernal  equinox  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  disap¬ 
proved  of  a  reckoning  which  might 
sometimes  cause  them  to  hold  their 
paschal  feast  twice  in  one  year,  and  omit 
it  altogether  the  next  year.  In  the 
fourth  century,  Constantine  forced  the 
passage  of  a  canon,  in  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325,  that  every¬ 
where  the  feast  of  Easter  should  be  ob¬ 
served  upon  one  and  the  same  day,  not 
the  day  of  the  Jewish  passover,  but  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which 
happens  upon,  or  the  next  day  after,  the 
twenty-first  day  of  March ;  or  if  the  full 
moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  then  the 
next  Sunday  after.  To  prevent  all  future 
disputes  as  to  the  time  certain  rules 
were  laid  down,  which  are  familiar  to 
the  people  of  to-day. 

As  the  Egyptians  then  excelled  in 
astronomy,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was 
appointed  to  give  notice  of  Easterday  to 
the  p>ope  and  other  patriarchs,  but  the 
fathers  of  the  next  age  adopted  the  gold¬ 
en  numbers  of  the  Metonic  style,  and 
placed  them  against  those  days  in  each 
month  on  which  the  new  moons  should 
fall  during  the  year  of  the  cycle.  Meton, 
an  Athenian  philosopher,  observed  that 
the  moon  returns  to  have  her  changes  on 
the  same  month  and  day  of  the  month 
in  the  solar  year  after  the  lapse  of  nine¬ 
teen  years,  and  so,  as  it  were,  to  run  in  a 
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circle.  He  published  his  discovery,  at 
the  Olympic  Games,  B.  C.,  433,  and  the 
cycle  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  By 
this  cycle  the  fathers  hoped  to  know  the 
age  of  the  moon,  and  as  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox  was  fixed  at  the  twenty-first  of 
March,  they  also  hoped  to  find  Easter 
without  difficulty.  Though  the  new 
moon  really  occurred  on  the  same  day 
of  the  year  after  the -space  of  nineteen 
years,  it  fell  an  hour  earlier  on  that  day, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  created  an 
error  in  their  calculations.  A  cycle  was 
therefore  framed  at  Rome  for  eighty- 
four  years,  for  it  was  thought  that  in 
this  space  of  time  the  moon’s  changes 
would  return,  not  only  to  the  same  day 
of  the  month,  but  of  the  week  also. 

During  the  time  that  Easter  was  kept 
according  to  this  cycle,  Britain  was 
separated  from  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  British  churches  for  some  time  after 
that  separation,  continued  to  keep  Easter 
according  to  the  table  of  eighty-four 
years.  Soon  after  that  separation  the 
church  of  Rome  discovered  deficiencies 
in  this  account,  and  resorted  to  another 
method  viewed  as  more  perfect.  This 
was  the  Victorian  period  of  five  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years,  drawn  up  about  the 
year  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  but 
not  adopted  by  the  church  until  the 


fourth  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  541. 

From  the  time  the  Romans  finally  left 
Britain,  A.D.  426,  when  both  churches 
were  using  the  cycle  of  eighty-four  years, 
until  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  A.D. 
596,  the  error  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
Dr.  Hooke  states  that  the  British  and 
Irish  Churches  adhered  to  the  Alexan¬ 
drine  rule,  according  to  which  the  Easter 
festival  could  not  begin  before  the  8th 
of  March,  while  according  to  the  rule 
adopted  at  Rome,  it  began  as  early  as  the 
5th  of  March. 

Finally,  Oswy,  King  of  Northumbria, 
summoned  the  clergy  to  a  conference  at 
Whitby,  A.D.,  664,  where  Colman,  bishop 
of  Lindisfarne  presided,  and  represented 
the  British  Church.  The  Romish  party 
was  headed  by  Agilbert,  Bishop  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  and  Wilfrid.  Colman  urged  that 
the  custom  of  the  Celtic  church  ought 
not  to  be  changed,  because  it  had  been 
inherited  from  their  forefathers,  and 
Wilfrid  claimed  that  to  Peter  was  given 
the  keys  of  heaven.  As  no  denial  to  this 
statement  came  from  the  opposite  side, 
the  king  decided  in  favor  of  Dorchester 
and  Wilfrid,  for  he  said  that  when  he, 
the  king,  presented  himself  at  the  golden 
gate,  he  would  wish  to  have  Peter  open 
it  for  him  to  pxass  through. 

Utica  Historical  Society. 


One  Haskell  Lecturer  of  Another 


In  view  of  the  approaching  departure 
of  President  Hall,  the  following  letter, 
which  app>eared  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Indian  Witness  will  show  that,  so  far 
as  Dr.  Barrows  can  do  so,  the  p>eople  of 
India  are  being  prepared  for  the  third 
course  of  Haskell  lectures. 

Dear  Sir: — It  is  expected  that  President 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  will  arrive 
in  India  as  the  Barrows-Haskell  lecturer  for 
the  year  1902-3,  some  time  in  November.  I 
desire  to  express  through  your  columns  not 
only  my  own  high  estimate  of  Dr.  Hall’s  abil¬ 
ities  and  character,  but  also  my  confidence  that 
he  is  peculiarly  and  eminently  adapted  to  the 
work  for  which  he  is  commissioned  by  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  personality  un¬ 


usually  winning;  he  has  proved  himself  not 
only  a  Christian  scholar,  but  a  Christian  teach¬ 
er  of  rare  gifts  and  delightful  persuasiveness. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  leading  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries  of  America,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  men  of  all  the  Churches.  Court¬ 
eous  in  manner.  Catholic  in  sympathy,  his  spirit 
is  essentially  international.  With  devotedness 
>f  temper  and  firmness  of  evangelical  belie: 
he  combines  great  breadth  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  appreciation.  It  has  been  the  dream 
of  his  life  to  visit  India,  with  whose  religions 
and  history  he  has  a  wide  acquaintance.  He 
will  make  a  multitude  of  friends,  and  will 
bring  back  to  America  large  and  accurate  in¬ 
formation.  I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  affection  and  enthusiasm  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  different  Indian  communities. 

John  Henry  Barrows. 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  January  8th,  1902. 


Organization 

Samuel  T.  Carter 


I  attended  a  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall 
in  the  interest  of  the  Hampton  and  Tus- 
kegee  schools.  Mr.  Booker  Washington 
was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  was  Bishop  Potter.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  the  Bishop  said :  “Organi¬ 
zation  is  the  secret  of  achievement.” 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Bishop  is 
right ;  but  then  I  thought  about  the 
Liberals  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Surely  no  other  great  movement  has  gone 
on  in  a  more  “happy  go  lucky”  style  than 
this.  There  has  been  no  combination, 
planning,  organization  whatsoever.  At 
the  ordination,  the  old  minister  charged 
the  young  one  that  it  pleased  the  Lord 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe,  but  that  he  must  not 
make  it  too  foolish.  The  Liberals  may  be 
in  danger  of  this. 

At  the  last  General  Assembly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Revision  Committee  stood  be¬ 
side  a  strong  conservative  when  the  vote 
was  taken  on  the  motion  to  shelve  the 
whole  business.  The  Conservatives  gave 
their  vote  of  over  a  hundred  in  favor  of 
this,  but  when  the  negative  vote  was 
taken  by  rising  the  Conservative  cried 
in  amazement:  “Why,  it’s  four  to  one!” 
Yet  the  one  elected  their  Moderator,  and 
the  four  sat  sweetly  down  beneath  the 
Moderator  of  the  one.  It  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  exhibition  of  patience  and  good-i 
nature.  But  we  must  remember  patience 
and  good-nature  never  built  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  nor  laid  the  Atlantic  cable.  Some¬ 
thing  more  was  needed,  even  courage, 
energy  and  organization.  In  these  the 
the  Liberals  have  been  lamentably  lack¬ 
ing,  And  we  must  all  take  off  our  hats 
to  the  Conservatives  who,  being  in  a 
small  minority,  have  managed  the  whole 
affairs  of  the  church. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  as  the  church  has  declared 
itself  so  decidedly  by  its  vote,  that  it 
should  also  show  the  world  by  its  open 
organization  that  it  is  for  progress  and 
acceptance  of  the  beautiful  truth  God 


has  revealed  in  these  days.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  relieve  our  good  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  who  must 
be  tired  by  their  long  labors,  from  the 
management  of  the  whole  church,  and  to 
take  a  fair  share  of  the  burden.  I  do 
not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  an  ex¬ 
treme  Liberal  would  be  elected,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  Moderator  of  the  next  As¬ 
sembly.  But  there  are  plenty  of  men  of 
moderate  opinions,  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  church  and  esteemed,  who  do 
represent  the  four  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  and  not  the  one.  It  would  be 
a  pleasing  sight  to  see  one  of  these  filling 
the  comfortable  cushions  of  the  Modera¬ 
tor  in  the  next  Assembly.  It  would 
surely  be  in  accordance  with  the  fitness 
of  things.  But  it  will  never  come  about 
without  organization.  I  wish  our  bright 
friends,  the  Conservatives,  would  tell  us 
how  they  have  managed  all  this  so  well 
for  so  many  years;  always  ahead  with 
the  current  always  running  against  them. 
If  we  cannot  take  a  lesson  from  them, 
the  four,  or  it  may  be  by  this  time  five, 
will  sit  down  again  under  the  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the  one;  rather  an  ignominious 
and  unfair  arrangement. 

No  one  need  to  be  at  all  alarmed  about 
the  Liberals  taking  control.  Just  as  the 
church  will  prosper  all  the  better  with¬ 
out  the  malign  help  of  reprobation  and 
“elect  infants,”  so  will  she  flourish  far 
more  under  the  guidance  of  the  larger 
mind  and  more  cheerful  hope  of  the 
Liberals,  Nothing  but  good  will  come 
from  the  change.  With  her  free  eccle¬ 
siastical  order,  her  general  intelligence 
and  strong  character,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  will  put  on  new  life  when  freed 
from  the  dreadful  bondage  of  a  hard 
and  unscriptural  theology.  But  the  men 
who  share  this  freedom  and  have  accom¬ 
plished  it .  ought  to  be  the  ones  to  have 
their  hand  on  the  rudder  as  the  good 
work  goes  on.  And  their  hands  can  be 
there,  if  the  Liberals  are  not  ‘Too  fool¬ 
ish.” 
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Madame  Sitka  was  the  most  stylish 
milliner  in  the  city.  In  her  employ  were 
many  well  trained  milliners,  all  receiv¬ 
ing  good  salaries.  There  were  others 
who  having  served  an  apprenticeship 
were  now  fairly  well  paid.  The  little 
milliner,  however,  belonged  to  neither  of 
these  classes,  she  was  one  of  the  unpaid 
learners. 

Her  name  was  Alice  Goodyear.  She 
had  been  in  Madame  Sitka’s  employ  ten 
weeks,  a  weary  ten  weeks  to  the  girl 
who,  until  her  apprenticeship,  had  never 
in  her  life  -sat  still  unless  she  wanted 
to.  She  had  no  special  love  for  the  mil¬ 
liner’s  calling,  it  was  only  that  she 
“must  be  something”  she  told  herself 
severely.  Her  ten  weeks  had  brought 
her  to  the  day  before  Easter,  but  there 
was  no  Easter  joy  in  prospect  for  her. 
Her  back  ached  from  bending  over,  her 
eyes  ached,  for  the  day  was  gloomy,  her 
heart  ached,  for  the  drizzling  rain  and 
darkness. 

Nearly  all  of  the  workers  looked,  as 
they  felt,  tired.  Some  of  them  were  un¬ 
mistakably  cross,  although  they  tried  not 
to  show  it,  especially  whenever  Madame 
Sitka  came  into  the  room. 

“I  don’t  see  why  we  have  to  be  driven 
so  because  to-morrow  ’ll  be  Blaster,” 
complained  one  pale  faced  g^rl  sitting 
near  Alice,  “I  used  to  think  Easter 
meant  ‘Christ  is  Risen,’  but  now  I  know 
it  doesn’t.” 

“What  does  it  mean  ?”  questioned 
Alice  in  a  dreamy  way  as  if  it  did  not 
matter. 

“It  means,  ‘See  my  new  hat.’  ” 

“I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  say  that,” 
said  Alice  gently. 

“Why  not?  What’s  the  harm?” 

“It  isn’t  reverent  and  it  isn’t  true.  It 
means  now  what  it  always  has  meant, 

"  ‘Christ  the  Lord  is  risen !’ 

Wondering  angels  cry; 

‘Broken.  Death’s  dread  prison!’ 

Sons  of  men  reply.” 


Gilmore 

“I’m  afraid  we  girls  are  thinking  more 
al)out  these  tiresome  hats  than  we  are 
about  Easter.” 

■‘I’m  sure  I  am,”  replied  the  pale  faced 
girl  near  Alice,  “I  know  I’ll  be  thinking 
about  these  all  day  to-morrow,  and  see¬ 
ing  them,  too,  in  my  mind.  But  I’ll  have 
one  comfort  that’s  denied  me  to-day,”  a 
faint  smile  of  anticipation  flitting  over 
her  face. 

“What’s  that?” 

“I’ll  stay  in  bed  all  day  long.  I’ll — ” 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence  for 
Madame  Sitka,  who  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  the  soul  of  affability,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  much  disturbed.  She 
glanced  here  and  there  in  a  nervous  way, 
a  frown  upon  her  handsome  face. 

“You  will  all  have  to  hurry  as  fast  as 
you  can,”  she  remarked  with  stern  de¬ 
cision,  “every  hat  must  be  delivered  to¬ 
night  you  know.” 

Oh,  yes,  they  knew  it  to  their  sorrow. 
.\nd  it  was  not  Madame  who  was  to 
blame  for  this  state  of  affairs,  they  knew 
that,  too.  Madame  has  pleaded  in  vain 
for  an  extension  of  time.  She  had  as¬ 
sured  a  number  of  her  customers  that 
“she  had  already  taken  more  orders  for 
Easter  than  she  should  have  done.”  But 
it  made  no  difference,  these  importunate 
ones  must  be  accommodated  though  the 
heavens  fall. 

The  gloomy  day  passed.  Many  of  the 
girls  obliged  to  stay  “over  hours,”  Alice 
Goodyear  among  them.  It  was  nearly 
eleven  when  her  task  was  done. 

“Miss  Goodyear,  would  you  mind 
carrying  this  hat  with  you  ?”  asked  Mad¬ 
ame  Sitka.  “It  is  right  up  your  way.  No. 
90  Clermont  Ave. — Miss  Havershaw.” 

“T  will  take  it.” 

It  was  a  half  hour’s  walk  to  No.  90 
Clermont  Avenue.  By  the  time  Alice 
reached  the  house  she  felt  completely  dis¬ 
couraged.  She  was  tired,  cold  and  hun¬ 
gry.  Her  damp  skirts  draggled  about 
her  feet  for — she  asked  herself  grimly — 
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how  can  it  be  helped  when  I've  only  two 
hands?  In  fact  her  two  hands  had  all 
they  could  do  to  manage  an  umbrella 
and  the  big  hat  box  containing  the  Easter 
hat.  Usually  she  was  good-tempered, 
but  she  gave  the  door  bell  an  impatient 
jerk.  A  sleepy  little  parlor  maid  opened 
the  door. 

“Miss  Havershaw’s  hat,”  said  Alice, 
passing  on  the  box,  “from  Madame  Sit¬ 
ka’s.” 

She  had  turned  to  go,  but  a  voice 
stopped  her. 

“You  are  all  alone — aren’t  you?” 

It  was  Miss  Havershaw. 

“Yes.” 

“Come  in  and  get  warm — ^you  looked 
chilled  to  the  bone.” 

Alice  meant  to  decline,  but  although 
she  had  never  seen  Miss  Havershaw  be¬ 
fore,  there  was  an  entreaty  in  her  eyes 
that  could  not  be  denied. 

Presently  she  was  seated  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  roorh — near  an  open  fire.  The 
sleepy  little  maid — wide  awake  now — 
took  her  wrap  and  spread  it  out  to  dry. 
Miss  Havershaw  meanwhile  examining 
her  new  hat. 

“It  is  a  beauty,”  she  exclaimed,  turn¬ 
ing  it  around  critically.  “It  looks  as  if 
Madame  Sitka  herself  trimmed  it.  Did 
she?” 

The  blood  surged  into  Alice’s  cheeks. 

“No,”  she  said,  “Madame  never  trims 
hats.” 

“Then,”  translating  the  meaning  of  the 
suddenly  flushed  cheeks,  “I  think  you 
did.” 

“Yes.” 

“You  are  young  to  be  so  expert  in 
trimming.” 

“I  am  sixteen,  but  I  am  the  youngest 
in  the  rooms.  When  they  want  to  be 
facetious  they  call  me  the  ‘little  mil¬ 
liner.’  ” 

If  you  could  have  looked  into  that 
pleasant  room  a  few  minutes  later,  you 
would  have  seen  a  sweet  picture.  Miss 
Havershaw,  in  gentle  questioning,  had 
found  out  something  behind  the  scenes. 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  “I  have  been  thought¬ 
lessly  selfish.  I  didn’t  really  need  this 


hat  for  Easter,  and  you  have  had  to  work 
over  hours  to  get  it  ready.  I  am  sorry. 
Will  you  forgive  me,  dear?” 

Would  Alice  forgive?  Was  there  any¬ 
thing  to  forgive?  She  felt  happier  than 
at  any  time  since  her  orphanhood. 

“She  called  me  ‘dea/  ”  her  heart  sang. 

The  little  parlor-maid  brought  in  a 
dainty  tray,  with  food  and  steaming  co¬ 
coa. 

The  blood  surged  warmly  through 
Alice’s  heart,  the  burden  was  being 
lifted. 

*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

It  was  a  glorious  Easter  day.  Alice 
slept  late.  It  was  nine  o’clock  when 
there  came  a  rap  on  the  door  of  the  hall 
bed-room. 

"Who’s  there?”  she  called  sleepily. 

“It’s  me,”  answered  the  voice  of  the 
landlady’s  small  maid  of  all  work,  “I’ve 
got  a  letter  for  you  and  the  man’s  a-wait- 
ing  for  an  answer.” 

Alice  sprang  out  of  bed  and  unlocked 
the  door.  A  letter  to  her  was  an  event. 

“Come  in,  Biddy,”  she  said,  and  then 
closing  the  door  she  opened  her  letter 
with  trembling  hands.  It  was  from  Miss 
Havershaw — 

My  Dear  '‘Little  Milliner” — 

“O  glorious  Easter  morning. 

With  Easter  lilies  crowned!” 

I  am  going  to  church — I  want  to  help  sing 
the  hosannas.  I  shall  call  for  you  at  half  past 
ten.  Never  mind  about  not  having  an  Easter 
hat,  I  shall  not  wear  mine.  I  don’t  want  to 
think  about  it — I  only  want  to  remember  that 
“Christ  is  risen.”  Don’t  trouble  yourself  to 
write  a  note — ^just  tell  the  man  “yes” — I’ll  un¬ 
derstand. 

Your  friend, 

Kathyrn  Havershaw. 

“Oh,  Biddy,”  said  Alice,  smiling 
joyously  upon  the  small  maid,  “please 
go  and  tell  the  man  that  my  answer  is 

f  ff 

yes. 

The  burden  did  not  press  at  all  now. 
She  almost  forgot  that  she  was  a  home¬ 
less  orphan — living  in  a  little  tucked-up 
hall  bed-room.  She  prepared  her  scant 
breakfast  on  a  small  oil  stove.  At  quar¬ 
ter  past  ten  she  was  ready,  looking  neat 
and  pretty  in  her  grey  serge  suit  and 
brown  sailor  hat.  Some  one  raced  up 
the  stairs,  rapped  once  on  the  hall  bed- 
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room  door  and  then  opened  it.  It  was 
little  Biddy. 

'‘Oh,  Miss  Goodyear,”  she  cried, 
"they.’ re  after  yer  wid  a  lovely  carriage 
an  two  foine  horses — oh.  Miss  Good¬ 
year  !” 

It  seemed  like  a  beautiful  dream  to  be 
in  the  luxurious  carriage,  rolling  along 
the  street  with  Miss  Havershaw  smiling 
upon  her. 

How  the  sad  and  gloomy  world  of 
yesterday  had  changed  to  the  beautiful 
world  of  to-day! 

It  was  a  little  cool,  but  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  and  “green  things  were 
growing.”  The  way  led  through  the 
park  where  birds  were  singing. 

The  church  was  in  gala  attire  with 
blooming  plants,  vines  and  flowers.  It 
lifted  up  one’s  heart  just  to  see  it.  The 
service,  too,  was  such  as  to  help  one 
heavenward.  Alice  sang  from  her  heart 
with  Miss  Havershaw  and  the  rest  of 
the  people.  Miss  Havershaw  had  pinned 
some  red  carnations  on  Alice’s  waist — 
their  fragrance  was  like  a  caress. 

“Now,  my  dear,”  said  Miss  Haver¬ 
shaw,  when  they  were  again  seated  in 
the  carriage,  “I’m  going  to  take  you 
home  to  dine  with  me.” 

Oh,  the  joy  of  that  visit!  Oh,  the 
beauty  of  it!  Oh,  the  sweetness! 

The  genial  welcome  was  the  best  of 
all,  but  the  delicious  dinner  and  excel¬ 
lent  serving  were  not  to  be  despised. 
There  was  the  sparkle  of  cut  glass  and 
silver,  and  rare  old  china,  and  in  the 
midst  the  glow  of  carnations. 

And  after  dinner  there  were  some  more 
confidences,  among  these  being  a  pathet¬ 
ic  little  story  of  the  pale  faced  girl  who 
had  said  that  Easter  meant,  “See  my  new 
hat.” 

“I  must  go  and  see  how  Emily  is,” 
said  Alice  as  she  prepared  to  leave,  “she 
was  so  worn  out  last  night  that  she  said 
she  intended  to  stay  in  bed  all  day.” 

“Poor  girl,”  Miss  Havershaw  said 
compassionately,  “I  shall  go  and  see  her 
soon.  Would  you  be  willing,  dear  Miss 
Goodyear,  to  take  a  little  Easter  re¬ 
membrance  from  me  to  your  friend?” 


“Indeed  I  would  and  gladly,  too.” 
***** 

Emily  Redpath  had  kept  her  promise. 
She  had  not  left  her  bed.  She  had  felt 
none  of  the  Easter  joy.  Faint  and  sore 
she  lay  sobbing  on  her  pillow  when  the 
little  milliner  came  into  the  bare  room 
like  a  gleam  of  warm  sunlight,  a  great 
bunch  of  carnations  in  one  hand  and  a 
package  in  the  other.  She  put  the  flow¬ 
ers  in  Emily’s  outstretched  hands. 

“For  me !  Oh,  Alice !”  and  the  weary 
girl  buried  her  face  in  them. 

“Yes,  Emily,  the  dearest  lady  sent 
them  to  you — I’ll  tell  you  all  about  her 
after  you’ve  eaten  some  of  the  lunch  I’ve 
brought.  Just  look  in  the  box,  Emily, 
it’ll  make  you  better  just  to  look.” 

Emily  looked  and  laughed  aloud. 

“Oh,  Alice,  broiled  pigeon!  And  bis¬ 
cuit  and  sponge  cake!  Oh,  it  is  full  of 
delicious  things.  What  made  her  so 
lovely  to  me?” 

The  face  of  the  little  milliner  was 
sweetly  serious. 

“I  think  the  reason  is  that  it  is  be¬ 
cause  she  loves  Him,”  she  said. 

“Whom?” 

“Christ.  They  sang  in  church  to-day, 

“Ring,  ring,  ye  bells,  the  story 
Of  life  and  love  and  peace. 

Till  pain  and  sorrow’s  shadow 
From  every  heart  shall  cease.” 

“You  see,”  smiling,  “she  has  been 
chasing  ‘pain  and  sorrow’s  shadow’  from 
our  hearts.” 

“Who  is  she?”  demanded  Emily. 

“Miss  Havershaw.” 

“Now  I  know  as  much  as  I  did  be¬ 
fore.” 

Alice  laughed. 

“You’ll  know  more  after  you’ve  eaten 
what’s  in  that  box.” 

Emily  took  a  big  bite  out  of  the  pig¬ 
eon’s  breast. 

“It  is  something  like  Easter  to  know 
that  people  care  for  other  things  than 
bonnets,”  she  said. 

“They  all  would,”  said  the  little  mil¬ 
liner  dimpling,  “if  they  only  knew.” 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


An  Histone  College 

False  Impression  Regarding  the  Southern  Mountain 

People 


James  T. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  “Winning  of  the 
West,”  (part  third,  pages  99,  100), 
speaks  as  follows  regarding  the  origin  of 
Washington  College,  Tennessee : 

“As  soon  as  the  region  grew  at  all  well 
settled,  clergymen  began  to  come  in. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  most  of  the  fron¬ 
tiersmen  who  had  any  religion  at  all 
professed  the  faith  of  the  Scotch-Irish ; 
and  the  first  regular  church  in  this  cradle- 
spot  of  Tennessee  was  a  Presbyterian  log 
meeting-house  built  near  Jonesboro,  in 
1777,  and  christened  Salem  Church.  Its 
pastor  was  a  pioneer  preacher  who 
worked  with  fiery  and  successful  energy 
to  spread  learning  and  religion  among 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Southwest.  His 
name  was  Samuel  Doak.  He  came  from 
New  Jersey,  and  had  been  educated  at 
Princeton.  Possessed  of  the  vigorous 
energy  that  marks  the  true  pioneer 
spirit,  he  determined  to  cast  his  lot  with 
the  frontierfolk.  He  walked  through 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  driving  before 
him  an  old  ‘flea-bitten  grey’  horse, 
loaded  with  a  sackful  of  books;  crossed 
the  Alleghanies,  and  came  down  along 
blazed  trails  to  the  Holston  settlements. 
The  hardy  people  among  whom  he  took 
up  his  abode  were  able  to  appreciate  his 
learning  and  religion  as  much  as  they 
admired  his  adventurous,  indomitable 
temper;  and  the  stern,  hard,  God-fearing 
man  became  a  most  powerful  influence 
for  good  throughout  the  whole  formative 
period  of  the  Southwest. 

“Not  only  did  he  found  a  church  but 
near  it  he  built  a  log  high-school  which 
soon  became  Washington  College,  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  west  of  the 
.\lleghanies.” 

Some  have  taken  pains  to  create  the 
impression  at  the  North  that  the  people 
of  the  Southern  mountain  region  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  education  of  their  children — 
that  they  are  a  degenerate  and  shiftless 
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lot  who  wait  for  everything  to  be  done 
for  them.  This  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
in  keeping  with  their  inherited  Scotch- 
Irish  characteristics.  If  through  force  of 
circumstances  they  are,  in  the  main,  with¬ 
out  money,  they  are  no  less  eager  than 
the  people  of*  more  favored  sections  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves  and  their 
situation.-  On  the  contrary,  the  avenues 
to  wealth  being  closed  to  all  save  a  very 
few,  the  desire  for  education  and  self- 
improvement  is  even  more  pronounced 
than  where  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are 
more  easily  obtainable. 

In  the  mountain  districts  proper, 
where  the  people  have  been  cut  off  from 
favoring  conditions,  but  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  establishing  and  build¬ 
ing  up  schools  and  churches,  some  local¬ 
ities  being  absolutely  destitute.  The 
struggle  for  a  bare  existence  has  con¬ 
sumed  their  energies.  So  that  if  they 
have  been  distanced  in  the  race,  it  has 
not  been  due  to  indifference  on  their 
part.  For  in  the  valleys  where  nature 
has  been  more  generous,  and  it  has 
been  within  their  power,  they  have 
planted  and  maintained,  though  with 
limited  advantages,  Christian  schools  and 
colleges  which  alone  have  retrieved  the 
region  from  utter  and  universal  illit¬ 
eracy.  These  valleys  have  been  like 
great  irrigation  channels  conveying  the 
water  of  life  to  an  arid  waste.  As  the 
thirst-driven  deer  seek  the  water  courses, 
so  the  mountain  youth,  when  at  all  pos¬ 
sible,  have  sought  the  institutions  in 
these  valleys.  Such  work  has  been  done 
wherever  the  conditions  have  allowed  it, 
and  much  credit  is  due  the  people  of  the 
vicinage.  The  East  Tennesse  Valley  has 
been  especially  distinguished  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  and  Washington,  its  historic  col¬ 
lege,  is  a  beacon  whose  benign  rays  have 
helped  to  relieve  the  darkness  for  over 
a  century. 
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In  the  ill-advised  and  short-sighted  ef¬ 
forts  of  many  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
this  vast  field,  the  work  of  such  institu¬ 
tions  has  been,  too  often,  minimized  if 
not  left  out  of  account  altogether.  No 
permanent  good  can  be  accomplished  by 
such  injustice.  Not  only  should  there  be 
proper  recognition  of  what  has  been  done 
— generations  of  noble  men  and  women 
having  done  the  best  that  circumstances 
would  permit — but  such  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  as  are  suitably  situated  and  employ 
methods  adapted  to  accomplish  the  ends 
to  be  reached  should  be  maintained  in  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  those 
who  desire  to  aid  in  the  education  of 
the  Southern  mountain  people.  But  the 
co-operation  of  the  trustees  and  friends 
of  these  institutions  should  be  sought. 

Mutual  confidence  between  donors  and 
recipients  is  essential.  There  will  be  no 
little  advantage  in  encouraging  those 
who,  with  but  little  money,  have  endured 
and  sacrificed  much  that  the  usefulness  of 
these  institutions  might  be  perpetuated. 
Another  advantage  is  in  the  strong  at¬ 
tachment  which  the  people  of  the  field 
have  for  the  colleges  and  schools  of 
their  own  planting. 

This  field  is  one  of  unique  interest  and 
promise. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  New  York  paper  in  which  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  taken  that  civilization  had  made 
its  advances  in  the  valleys  and  not  in 
moimtainous  regions ;  because  in  such  re¬ 
gions  man’s  time  and  energies  are  wholly 
spent  in  earning  a  living.  In  the  great 
plains  and  valleys,  on  the  other  hand, 
men  have  accumulated  wealth  easily  and 
had  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Mesopotamia,  the  Nile,  the 
Tiber  and  other  famous  valleys  were 
cited  in  evidence. 

While  the  above  is  doubtless  true  as  a 
rule,  there  have  been  exceptions,  as,  for 
example,  the  mountainous  states  of 
Greece  and  of  modern  Europe.  But 
granted  that  the  plain  is  favorable  to  the 
advance  of  society  as  a  whole,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  mountain  environ¬ 
ment  is  conducive  to  the  development  of 
a  strong  self-reliant  individuality.  Cour¬ 


age,  unconquerable  confidence  and  will¬ 
power — the  essential  elements  of  leader¬ 
ship — are  indigenous  to  the  mountains. 
Not  a  few  of  the  world’s  greatest  reform¬ 
ers  and  leaders  in  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  have  been  mountain-nurtured.  To 
cite  only  a  few  examples  from  a  single 
region  in  our  own  country,  we  may 
mention  the  names  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
Samuel  Houston,  Thos.  H.  Benton,  Ad¬ 
miral  Farragut  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  himself  a 
mountaineer,  his  parents  had  been  and 
he  grew  up  amid  conditions  similar  to 
those  of  a  mountain  home.  How  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  that  the  wealth  of 
native  energy  and  not  infrequently  of 
talent  in  such  a  region  as  Appalachian 
America  be  properly  disciplined  and  won 
over  to  the  accomplishment  of  worthy 
ends. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  widespread 
interest  that  has  in  late  years  been  awak¬ 
ened  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education 
for  this  field.  The  twentieth  century 
will  doubtless  witness  a  marked  trans¬ 
formation.  There  will  be  better  schools 
and  churches.  A  more  general  interest 
among  the  people  in  making  their  home¬ 
steads  attractive  will  be  manifest.  An 
architecture  adapted  to  the  environment 
will  be  developed — perhaps  such  as  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
An  agriculture  suited  to  its  hillsides  and 
variegated  soils  will  be  more  universally 
prevalent.  Means  of  transportation  will 
penetrate  recesses  that  now  seem  almost 
inaccessible.  Communication  with  other 
sections  being  established  in  this  way  the 
benefit  will  be  mutual.  As  the  coal  and 
iron  furnished  by  the  mountains  are  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  the  men  of  the  mountains  with 
their  rugged  capacities  will  be  much 
needed  to  replenish  other  communities 
with  vitality  and  force.  But  as  the  ores 
must  be  dug  out  of  the  ground,  put  in 
shap)e  for  utility  and  distributed,  so,  much 
patient,  painstaking  labor  is  required  to 
search  out  and  fit  for  the  world’s  uses 
the  raw  material  in  the  forms  of  men. 
Than  this  there  is  no  human  work  more 
divine. 

Limestone,  Tenn. 


My  Fire  at  St.  Etienne 

S.  B.  Rossiter.  D.D. 


I  rode  from  Paris  to  St.  Etienne,  a 
twelve  hours’  ride,  to  see  the  McAll  work 
there.  The  day,  which  was  bright  in 
Paris  when  I  started,  turned  to  be  rainy 
and  cold  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  At  St. 
Germain-sur-Fosses  the  railroad  men 
brought  along  flat  cylinders  filled  with 
hot  water  in  order  to  warm  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  cars  and  the  feet  of  the 
passengers.  When  I  arrived  at  St. 
Etienne  it  was  dark  and  drizzling,  and  I 
was  tired  and  glad  to  hasten  to  my  room. 
As  I  opened  the  door  of  my  chamber  I 
saw  that  sticks  of  wood  were  laid  in  the 
fireplace  ready  for  lighting.  The  temp¬ 
tation  was  too  great  for  me,  for  I  can 
withstand  anything  but  temptation,  and  I 
am  very  partial  to  a  fire,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  such  as  to  increase  my 
partiality.  So  I  said  to  the  servant, 
"Light  that  fire,"  and  very  soon  a  bright 
wood  fire  was  leaping  on  the  hearth. 
Drawing  an  armchair  up  before  it,  I  sat 
down  where  I  could  feel  the  warmth  of 
the  blaze  and  the  firelight  could  shine 
on  my  face,  and,  to  change  the  phraseo¬ 
logy  of  the  Psalms  a  little,  "While  the 
fire  burned  I  fell  to  musing." 

Surely  I  have  seen  manv  things  and 
men  since  I  rang  the  little  Huguenot 
bell  that  hangs  in  the  little  steeple  of  the 
hall  at  Marquise  and  looked  upon  the 
face  of  the  man  whose  heart  God  had  so 
wonderfully  changed.  I  have  visited 
many  places  since  then.  The  little  hall  at 
Desvres,  crammed  to  the  doors — do  you 
remember  the  rude  but  rapturous  singing, 
"Jusqu’a  la  Mort,"  "Even  Unto  Death"? 
And  then  the  early  morning  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  at  Boulogne  and  the  sailor’s  prayer, 
for  the  friends  from  America.  And 
then  there  was  Amiens,  beautiful  Amiens, 
with  its  new  hall  so  clean  and  attractive. 
The  visit  was  repeated  twice,  and  with 
increasing  interest  and  renewed  love  for 
the  work.  Do  you  recall  the  praver  in 
the  heart  of  Pastor  Bruce  for  another  hall 
in  Amiens?  Then  Nantes  with  its  mightv 
ship-building  industr\’  and  its  tens  of 
thousands  of  working-men,  socialists 
nearlv  all  of  them.  True,  all  over  France 


— not  thirty  per  cent,  loyal  to  the  churcli 
of  their  fathers.  And  the  McAll  Hall  is 
bearing  its  clear  and  steady  testimony  for 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  oh!  how 
sweet  that  truth  is  to  those  who  hear  it 
for  the  first  time. 

And  then  La  Rochelle,  with  its  air 
throbbing  with  the  history  of  the  brave 
defence  of  the  city  by  its  sturdy  mayor, 
Jean  Guiteau,  against  the  troops  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu,  but  all  in  vain.  And 
the  brave  mayor  who  would  not  surren¬ 
der  sought  the  subterranean  passages 
and  never  more  was  heard  of.  And 
there,  too,  the  McAll  light  is  burning, 
and  at  La  Pellice  also,  and  at  Rochefort, 
and  all  that  neighborhood  is  being  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  Gospel  story. 

And  then  Saintes,  with  its  story  of 
brave  protest  oh  the  part  of  the  French 
workman  against  the  threatened  closing 
of  the  hall,  and  Cognac,  of  brandy  fame, 
and  Limoges,  with  its  wonderful  pottery, 
and  the  McAll  work  there,  more  wonder¬ 
ful  than  its  china  factories,  impressing 
the  image  of  Christ  on  the  human  heart. 
And  now  here  in  St.  Etienne,  with  the 
fire-light  plaving  around  me.  Ah!  this 
warmth  is  delightful,  and  how  cheery  the 
room  looks  now!  I  wish  everv  home  in 
France  was  as  cheerful  as  this  room. 
Surely  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
France  will  improve  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  laboring  class.  Do  you  re¬ 
call  that  long  conversation  with  the  con¬ 
verted  anarchist  Tricot,  continuing  until 
after  midnight  in  the  room  of  Pastor 
Bruce  at  Amiens,  about  the  condition  of 
the  French  people?  Do  you  remember 
his  warmth  as  he  related  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor,  their  disappointments  and 
the  hopelessness  of  their  struggle  in 
which  Church  and  State  and  even  Chris¬ 
tianity  may  be  wrecked,  unless  God  Al¬ 
mighty  interposes?  It  was  the  deepest 
and  most  serious  night  we  had  in  France, 
and  at  the  end  we  three  men  stood  up, 
for  Protestants  stand  up  to  pray  in 
France,  and  asked  God  to  mightily  bless 
France. 

New  York.  *  '  ,  ■  ' 


Miss  Eliza  D.  Everett 

An  x\ppreciation 

Mrs.  James  S.  Dennis 


Eliza  D.  Everett 


In  the  death  of  Miss  Eliza  D.  Everett, 
at  Chicago,  on  the  7th  of  February,  there 
passed  a  noble  woman  of  exceptional 
character  and  achievement.  Although 
she  gave  valuable  service  in  America 
during  her  earlier  and  later  years,  her 
great  life  work  was  in  Syria.  Widely  in¬ 
deed,  will  she  be  mourned  in  that  land  to 
which  she  gave  herself  for  about  twenty- 
five  years  with  full  devotion,  rare  ability, 
and  true  affection. 

Miss  Everett  reached  Syria  in  1868. 
The  education  of  girls  had  been  felt  by 
the  earliest  missionaries  to  be  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  and  earnest  efforts  had  been 
made  in  family  schools,  and  later  in  more 
organized  endeavor,  towards  this  end. 
The  contempt  of  Syrians  for  female  edu' 


cation  had  been  great,  but  the  charm  of 
an  educated  Christian  womanhood  was 
winning  its  way,  and  Miss  Everett’s  ar¬ 
rival  was  at  a  moment  when  opportunity 
was  ripe  for  still  more  organized  plans 
and  fuller  development.  She  grasped 
fully  the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  and 
with  careful  thought  she  formed  her 
ideals.  Steadily  she  pursued  them  with 
patience  and  faith,  and  year  by  year  the 
curriculum  of  the  Seminary  was  enlarged. 
Better  order  and  system  were  maintained, 
and  all  that  would  aid  in  the  growth  of  a 
true  Christian  womanhood  was  diligently 
sought.  Miss  Everett  herself  prepared 
in  .\rabic  a  work  on  astronomy,  and 
translated  Knox’s  “Life  of  St.  Paul.’’ 

There  was  in  Miss  Everett’s  personal¬ 
ity  a  poise,  a  sweetness,  a  dignity,  which 
combined  with  high  intellectual  capacity 
and  a  loving  heart  gave  her  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion,  and  won  for  her  the  sincere  respect 
and  deep  affection  of  her  scholars  and 
her  fellow  missionaries,  as  well  as  the 
regard  of  the  Syrian  community  with 
which  she  came  widely  in  contact.  Her 
most  earnest  desires  were  spiritual. 
Prayerfully  she  sought  to  win  the  hearts 
of  her  girls  for  Christ,  and  surely  there 
will  be  many  stars  in  her  crown  of  re¬ 
joicing.  No  one  attending  the  occa¬ 
sional  gatherings  of  the  alumnae  of 
Beirut  Seminary  could  fail  to  discern  in 
the  many  charming  and  cultivated  Chris¬ 
tian  women  to  be  met  there  the  influence 
exerted  by  Miss  Everett  and  those  who 
were  her  helpers  in  carrying  out  her 
ideals.  Very  few  among  the  many  de¬ 
voted  and  educated  women  who  have 
gone  as  missionaries  have  possessed  the 
rare  combination  of  qualities  which  were 
found  in  Miss  Everett.  Her  work  has 
been  able,  and  her  influence  abiding. 
Syria  will  long  feel  the  impress  of  her 
character  and  life  work. 


Religious 

The  observance  of  Lent  is  more  and 
more  occupying  the  minds  of  members 
of  non-ritualistic  churches.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Intelligencer  makes  this  statement: 

Protestant  churches  are  adopting  more  and 
more  each  year  the  custom  of  holding  Lenten 
services.  A  number  of  our  own  churches  in 
this  city,  as  well  as  several  Congregational 
and  Methodist  churches  are  having  Lenten 
lectures,  and  some  of  them  have  announced 
quite  elaborate  programmes  for  Holy  Week. 
The  attendance  this  year  at  the  Lenten  noon- 
hour  services  in  Trinity  and  Grace  and  other 
Episcopal  Churches  has  been  unusually  large. 
Some  days  the  congregation  at  Trinity  num¬ 
bered,  by  actual  count,  as  many  as  eight  hun¬ 
dred,  and  at  Grace  seven  hundred.  This  is 
indication  that  a  deep,  controlling  religious 
feeling  is  .-ibrcad. 

Nearly  all  the  denominational  papers 
have  given  more  or  less  space  to  appro¬ 
priate  Lenten  meditation.  Thus  The  In¬ 
terior  : 

As  we  draw  near  to  that  season  of  the  year 
which  reminds  us  of  our  Lord’s  passion,  re¬ 
surrection  and  ascension,  we  read  anew  of 
his  conscious  approach  to  the  cross;  and  the 
story  constitutes  a  wonderful  preface  to  the 
tragedy  upon  Calvary.  ... 

And  in  the  closing  weeks  of  this  winter’s 
evangelistic  campaign  many  a  hearer  is  now 
face  to  face  with  the  one  most  momentous 
issue  of  his  life.  There  lies  the  way  to  the 
cross!  Yonder  stands  the  hill  of  Calvary! 

It  costs  to  be  a  Christian.  There  are  joys 
and  delights  in  the  service  of  the  Master.  One 
sits  with  him  at  the  wedding  table  and  with 
him  is  a  fellow  guest  when  Levi  makes  a 
great  feast.  There  are  hours  in  which  one 
is  admitted  to  divine  cammunions  not  lawful 
to  be  uttered.  There  are  scenes  of  trans¬ 
figuration,  and  clouds  of  glory,  into  which  the 
disciple  may  be  permitted  to  enter.  But  at 
the  end  stands  the  cross!  “Are  you  able  to 
be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  bap¬ 
tized  with?’’  is  the  Master’s  searching  inquiry. 
Here  upon  the  heights  whence  self-denial, 
and  shame,  it  may  be,  are  within  the  view, 
will  you  turn  back? 

Many  a  time  afterward  the  disciples  must 
have  been  strengthened  when  they  recalled 
the  manner  in  which  Jesus  met  the  issue. 
What  solemnity;  what  strength;  what  con¬ 
scious  victory!  A  thousand  times  must  John 
have  seen  it  in  the  sunsets  above  “the  isle  that 
is  called  Patmos.’’  Whatever  Gethsemanes 
may  follow,  he  who  has  upon  these  heights  of: 
soul  made  the  great  decision  will  come  to  his 
end  in  peace;  will  rise  from  his  sleep  of  death. 
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victor  through  the  grace  of  One  whose  cross 
and  tomb  and  glory  he  is  equally  to  share. 

The  Lutheran  also  follows  the  Saviour 
on  his  way  to  the  cross : 

Step  by  step  we  are  approaching  the  spot 
where  the  Prince  of  Life  proved  His  obe¬ 
dience  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
Cross.  Infinitely  better  than  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  the  scat  of  the  great  Mohammedan 
heresy,  than  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  the  seat 
of  papal  power, — is  this  pilgrimage  in  thought 
and  devotion  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Oh,  it 
means  so  much  to  us — this  cross  of  Christ ! 
How  empty  the  Gospel,  how  bereft  of  its 
power,  how  imbecile  to  meet  the  deepest  need 
of  our  souls  it  would  be,  without  the  Cross 
to  give  it  meaning!  Think  of  our  preaching 
as  lookiTig  no  further  than  the  beautiful,  in¬ 
spiring,  and  perfect  life  of  Christ,  with  the 
cross  and  ill  it  means  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  left  out,  with  no  reference  to  the  aton¬ 
ing  sacrifice  offered  up  for  sin, — how  it  would 
cease  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation ! 
Think  of  saying  to  a  guilty  soul :  “Jesus  lived 
for  you,  but  He  did  not  die  for  you,’’ — how  the 
very  keystone  of  redemption’s  great  arch 
would  drop  out  of  the  Gospel  message !  Yes, 
Jesus  lived  for  me — lived  so  marvellous,  so 
heavenly,  so  divine  a  life  as  to  make  even  in¬ 
fidels  wonder  and  admire — but  behind  that 
beautiful  effulgence  of  divinity  lies  the  deeper 
back-ground  of  His  death ;  and  my  greatest 
glory  is  this;  that  I  can  say,  "Jesus  died  for 
me.” 

St.  Andrew’s  Cross  wisely  deems  that 
Lenten  observance  should  be  a  means, 
not  an  end: 

We  wish  to  suggest  that  it  is  high  time 
Lenten  services  led  up  to  something  more 
definite  and  practical  than  they  do  at  present. 
They  are,  we  fear,  to  most  who  attend  but  a 
passing  phase,  an  arrested  interest,  thrown 
off  at  Easter,  after  which  things  go  largely 
as  before.  We  should  like  to  see  them  take 
somewhat  more  the  form  of  Missions.  We 
think  Confirmation  classes  should  grow  out  of 
Lenten  noon-day  services.  We  think  the 
clergy  and  Brotherhood  men  of  Denver  are 
on  the  right  track  who  have  arranged  to  have 
their  noon-day  services  culminate  in  a  special 
Mission  in  Holy  Week,  when  down-town  ser¬ 
vices  are  to  be  held  at  noon  and  8  P.M.  daily, 
with  addresses  by  a  missioner  specially  fitted 
for  such  work.  The  Church  should  always  be 
on  the  lookout  for  her  harvest,  and  if  by 
the  special  week’s  Mission,  which  has  been 
led  up  to  by  the  Lenten  services,  men  are  per- 
'  suaded  to  lake  a  definite  stand  and  to  come 
I  out  boldly  for  the  Master,  presenting  thern- 
*  selves  for  Confirmation,  then  the  Church  in 
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Denver  will  have  achieved  the  result  her  ef¬ 
forts  deserve.  Men  in  other  cities  would  do 
well  to  look  out  for  results  and  to  ponder 
this  qujstion  quite  seriously  in  their  Chap¬ 
ters,  because  there  is  abundant  room  for  an 
aggressive  advance  in  this  direction. 

The  Congregationalist  asks  —  rather 
pertinently  in  view  of  certain  Lenten 
customs  that  have  been  growing  in  pop¬ 
ularity  for  a  few  years  past — Is  Lent  a 
lessening  factor,  replying: 

It  is  asserted  by  some  who  study  religious 
phenomena  constantly  that  Lent  is  not  being 
observed  this  year  as  well  as  ordinarily;  that 
the  visit  of  Prince  Henry,  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  train  of  dinners  and  balls,  has  played 
havoc  with  the  pious  intentions  of  many  who 
usually  give  themselves  to  penitence  and  de¬ 
votion.  As  we  are  not  concerned  to  maintain 
Lent  as  an  institution,  we  leave  to  Episcopal 
journals  the  discussion  of  that  special  phase 
of  the  matter.  If  any  one’s  piety  is  so  thin- 
skinned  as  to  be  dissipated  by  the  phases  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  presence  among  us  of  a  foreign 
potentate,  we  could  wish  that  every  year  some 
prince  or  baron  would  come  and  put  an  end 
to  fashionable  pretenses  to  religion.  Any  re¬ 
ligious  institution  based  on  the  whims  of  so¬ 
ciety  people  rests  on  pretty  insecure  props, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  knocked  out  the  bet¬ 
ter.  If  it  be  true  that  Episcopalians  are  less 
strict  this  year  than  heretofore  in  their  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Lenten  season,  a  better  ex¬ 
planation,  to  our  mind,  is  the  unusual  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country,  leading  men  to  an  ig¬ 
noring  or  minimizing  of  things  spiritual.  As 
far  as  our  observation  goes  Congregationalists 
are  paying  fully  as  much  heed  to  Lent  as  ever 
before. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  consecrat¬ 
ing  nearly  a  page  to  a  historic  study  of 
Lent  has  some  very  pertinent  counsel  to 
give: 

The  spirit  which  leads  one  to  rest  after 
weeks  of  v.orldliness  and  dissipation  is  no 
more  piety  than  is  an  ordinary  attack  of 
spring -fever.  It  is  no  more  real  fasting  than 
is  the  abstinence  of  one  who  so  gorges  him¬ 
self  one  day  that  he  is  distressed  and  without 
appetite  the  next.  Apart  from  contrition, 
there  is  no  more  religion  in  the  most  demure 
lenten  costume  than  there  is  in  a  ball  dress. 
An  empty  stomach  is  no  more  pleasing  to  God 
than  an  unwashed  face.  The  plan  of  running 
a  race  with  pleasure,  putting  on  all  steam,  and 
then  cutting  off  short  at  a  set  time  and  re¬ 
penting  with  deep  contrition  is  as  far  as  the 
North  Pole  is  from  the  South  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  idea  of  fasting.  .  .  . 

Religion  is  a  thing  for  all  times  and  sea¬ 
sons.  We  can  not  fast  acceptably  for  a  day 
and  then  turn  to  the  sin  of  which  we  repent. 
We  are  not  to  put  on  mourning  garments  in 
Lent,  and  change  them  at  Easter  for  garments 
of  folly.  We  can  not  be  pious  on  Sabbath 


and  worldly  on  the  other  six  days.  Shrove 
Tuesday,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday  and 
Easter,  as  well  as  Christmas  and  Trinity  and 
other  like  days,  should  last  the  year  round. 
We  should  never  forget  Christ’s  birth,  nor 
his  death,  nor  his  resurrection.  We  should  al¬ 
ways  keep  our  Shrovetide  or  time  of  con¬ 
fession.  We  should  repent  and  humble  our¬ 
selves  before  God  not  during  Lent  only,  buf 
always;  not  with  form  and  show  to  be  seen  of 
men,  but  with  real  self-restraint,  and  even  if 
need  be  with  fasting  from  food. 

The  Presbyterian  though  giving  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  the  matter  is  of 
opinion  that: 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  never  been  a 
Lent-observing  church.  The  reason  is  large¬ 
ly  historic.  Whether  it  were  wise  or  unwise 
is  now  too  late  for  discussion.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  our  calendar.  Nor  is 
tiiere  liable  soon  to  be. 

Whereupon  Christian  Work  replies. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  once  was  not  a 
Christmas-observing  church  or  an  Easter-ob- 
serving  church.  Now  there  are  lots  of  Christ¬ 
mases  and  Easters  in  the  Church  which  yop 
cannot  get  out.  And  Lent  has  got  its  head 
under  the  Presbyterian  tent  as  well. 

The  Presbyterian  Standard  (Southern) 
quoting  a  statement  in  The  Evangelist 
that  Lent  is  being  observed  by  non-lit- 
urgical  churches  to  a  degree  not  hitherto 
prevailing,  observes  that  in  that  case 
we  may  expect  an  unusual  degree  of 
worldliness  and  frivolity  after  Lent  is 
over.  One  can  hardly  think  so:  else 
how  do  we  venture  to  observe  the  Week 
of  Prayer,  or  to  arrange  for  special  evan¬ 
gelistic  services?  Are  we  to  expect  the 
result  of  a  serious  effort  for  the  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  religious  life  to  be  an  untoward 
reaction?  Or  is  it  only  when  we  join 
our  brethren  of  the  liturgical  churches  in 
such  serious  effort  that  we  are  not  to 
hoi>e  for  a  blessing? 

No  question  is  of  more  vital  importance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  than  that 
of  the  religious  education  of  children. 
It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  in  view  of 
the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Session  Committee  elsewhere 
announced,  the  papers  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  are  giving  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  First  of  all  it  may  be  pertinent  to 
quote  from  a  letter  of  the  wise  and  ex¬ 
perienced  Bishop  Vincent,  writing  from 
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Switzerland  to  the  Congregationalist  with 
regard  to  the  general  question : 

We  of  America  may  learn  much  from  the 
older  churches  of  Europe.  Especially  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  religious  instruction  of  children 
and  youth  I  wish  I  had  space  to  report  the 
process  of  training  employed  by  the  state 
church  of  Switzerland.  Formal  it  may  be. 
It  may  lack  the  evangelical  force  with  which 
the  “dissenting  bodies”  in  England  and  most 
of  the  churches  in  America  are  endowed,  but 
it  does  conform  to  the  law  of  adolescent  sus¬ 
ceptibility  now  so  strenuously  advocated  by 
advanced  educators.  If  the  truly  Protestant 
and  spiritual  churches,  who  believe  in  the 
Christain  consciousness  and  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  were  to  apply  to  a  greater  degree  the 
methods  of  the  continental  churches,  we 
should  reap  richer  results  from  our  homes, 
Sunday-schools  and  church  work  and  avoid 
much  of  the  merely  spasmodic  and  sentimen¬ 
tal  religion  which  characterizes  our  times. 

It  would  be  interesting  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  to  know  Bishop  Vincent’s  views  as 
to  “Decision  Sunday.”  Concerning  this 
newly  appointed  church  festival  The  In¬ 
dependent  has  some  words  of  wisdom : 

Inasmuch  as  decision  of  character  is  of 
prime  importance  for  success  in  any  phase  of 
life,  and  not  least  in  religion,  such  a  provision 
to  encourage  the  decision  to  live  a  Christian 
life  is  commendable. 

)|c  9|(  :(t 

But  what  we  most  fear  in  the  services  of 
such  a  day  is  the  failure  to  make  it  clear 
just  what  these  young  people  are  to  do.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  first  and  simplest  thing 
that  a  preacher  should  learn  is  exactly  what  di¬ 
rection  to  give  to  one  who  is  impressed  with  the 
duty  of  a  religious  life ;  but  we  are  convinced, 
from  hearing  a  goodly  number  of  revival  ser¬ 
mons,  that,  in  the  misty  talk  about  “faith,” 
“coming  to  Jesus.”  “becoming  Christians,” 
there  is  often  a  woful  lack  of  exact,  clear 
explanation  of  just  what  the  “decision”  is  to 
decide.  Our  readers  were  struck  by  the  great 
definiteness  of  the  instructions  given  by  the 
Paulist  Fathers  (in  a  recent  article  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Doyle.  Ed.  Evan.)  It  was  not 
just  what  Protestants  would  require,  but  it 
was  very  plain.  First  came  the  teachings  of  the 
wickedness  oi  sin  and  the  certainty  oj  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  the  demand  that  every  known 
sin  should  be  forsaken  at  no  matter  what  cost. 
Then  came  the  assurance  of  forgiveness 
through  Christ,  on  the  conditions  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  church,  and  especially  confes¬ 
sion  to  the  priest.  Accordingly  thousands  of 
confessions  are  made  during  one  of  these 
great  “missions.”  These  confessions  are 
“decisions.”  The  hearer  knows  exactly  what 
he  is  to  do.  He  is  told  publicly  and  told  per¬ 
sonally.  We  may  be  equally  direct  and  clear 
in  our  teaching  on  Decision  Sunday. 

With  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the 


Convention  at  Denver,  The  Lutheran  as¬ 
cends  the  mount  of  vision  and  forecasts 
what  may  come  to  pass  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture: 

Think  of  the  fourth  International  Sunday- 
school  Convention  as  assembling  in  1904  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  at  Jerusalem,  dedicated 
by  Emperor  William  three  years  ago!  That 
is  being  seriously  proposed,  and,  in  these  en¬ 
thusiastic  days,  should  surprise  no  one  were 
it  actually  to  attain  realization.  Two  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed  are,  the  applicability  of 
public  school  methods  to  Sunday-schools  and 
the  graded  school  system  of  instruction.  These 
questions  are  no  longer  under  discussion  in 
the  General  Council,  but  have  already  reached 
the  stage  of  practical  application.  A  graded 
system  of  lessons  virtually  involves  public 
school  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  that  Lutherans  should  find  themselves  five 
years  in  the  van  of  a  Sunday  School  teaching 
process  that  is  bound  to  come  into  general 
practice  not  many  days  hence. 

To  turn  to  a  matter  of  Sunday  School 
method.  The  Watchman  boldly  attacks 
a  custom  made  venerable  by  a  quarter 
century  of  use : 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
responsive  reading  in  Sunday  School  exercises 
of  the  Scriptural  passage  that  forms  the  les¬ 
son  can  be  vindicated  as  in  accordance  with 
common  sense  or  with  proper  reverence  for 
the  Word  of  God.  There  are  passages,  like 
some  of  the  Psalms,  that  were  composed  to 
be  sung  antiphonally.  These  may  properly  be 
read  responsively,  if  the  divisions  of  sense  are 
followed.  Then  the  leader  utters  a  complete 
sentence,  embodying  a  complete  thought,  and 
the  congregation  does  the  same.  But  the 
reading  of  a  passage  like  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  or  the  Sermon  of  Stephen,  or 
a  chapter  in  Romans,  breaks  up  the  sense 
between  reader  and  congregation.  We  call 
this  practice  irreverent  because  it  is  the  read¬ 
ing  of  words,  not  the  interpretation  of 
thought.  It  is  making  the  Bible  serve  our 
uses  by  employing  it  for  a  purpose  for  which 
it  was  not  intended.  If  you  want  to  read  the 
Scriptures  responsively  confine  yourself  to  the 
passages  that  are  adapted  to  such  a  use. 

The  question  which  chiefly  occupies 
the  religious  papers,  however,  is  the 
quarterly  temperance  lesson.  It  is  frank¬ 
ly  if  not  quite  fairly  put  by  The  New 
Voice: 

“There  is  a  clandestine  movement  on  foot 
to  abolish  the  International  quarterly  temper¬ 
ance  lessons.  The  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
youth  of  the  Sunday-schools  of  these  quar¬ 
terly  temperance  lessons  comes  chiefly  from 
within  the  International  Lesson  Committee, 
and  is  led  by  no  less  personages  than  Rev. 
A.  E.  Dunning,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Lesson 
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Committee,  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.  D., 
of  New  York,  a  leading  spirit  in  the  same 
committee. 

Naturally  the  challenge  is  taken  up  by 
The  Congregationalist,  which  replies: 

Ordinarily  we  should  not  notice  any  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  New  Voice,  but  as  this 
matter  is  being  taken  up  by  reputable  news- 
p  ipers  and  as  the  effort  is  being  made  by  cir¬ 
cular  letters  to  spread  its  misrepresentations, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  facts  should  be  given. 
Tlie  statements  above  quoted  have  no  founda- 
ticn  in  fact.  The  American  members  of  the 
Lesson  Committee  represent  nine  religious  de- 
no  ninations.  They  agree  as  to  the  import¬ 
ant.  i)f  teaching  temperance  to  the  young. 
They  represent  fairly  the  convictions  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  belong,  which  are 
earnest  and  emphatic  in  favor  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  liquor  saloons  and  of  the  promotion  of 
temperance.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  do  not 
believe  that  temperance  is  best  advanced  by 
the  injection  into  the  regular  course  of  a 
specific  Bible  lesson  on  this  subject  once  every 
three  months.  They  think  that  the  frequent 
reiteration  of  temperance  arguments  occupy¬ 
ing  the  entire  lesson,  with  the  effort  to  sup¬ 
port  them  by  selections  from  the  Bible,  tends 
to  make  the  subject  distasteful  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  British  section  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  favors  one  annual  Temperance 
Sunday  and  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
whenever  it  may  properly  be  taught  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  the  lessons,  makes  every  year 
a  protest  against  the  quarterly  lessons.  But 
the  instructions  given  to  the  committee  are 
mandatory  and  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  best 
of  its  ability. 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  rumored  movement  remarks : 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  move¬ 
ment  exists.  If  the  committee  should  drop 
the  temperance  lessons  and  it  should  be  shown 
that  the  action  was  due  to  any  unfriendliness 
to  the  temperance  cause,  it  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  international  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  work.  .  .  .  We  regret  that 
the  Quarterly  Temperance  lesson  has  not  real¬ 
ized  in  results  all  that  was  hoped  for.  Tnis, 
however,  is  not  due  to  the  poverty  of  the 
scriptures  nor  to  the  undesirableness  of  fre¬ 
quent  instruction  of  the  children  in  temper¬ 
ance.  On  the  contrary,  temperance  has  so 
much  to  do  with  the  spiritual  and  moral  life  of 
the  child  that  we  should  not  have  less  in¬ 
struction,  but  more.  .  .  .  The  temperance 
sentiment  of  to-day  is  less  vigorous  than  it 
was  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  because  in  the 
early  days  much  effort  was  given  to  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  children  in  Sunday-schools 
and  elsewhere  and  in  successful  efforts  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  sign  the  total  abstinence  pledge, 
while  in  later  years  such  instruction  has  been 
neglected.  This  instruction  and  efforts  to  in¬ 
duce  children  to  sign  the  pledge  should  be 


revived.  We  need  more  active  and  earnest 
temperance  work  in  our  Sunday-Schools  rather 
than  less.  The  methods  of  instruction  may 
be  different  from  those  of  former  years,  but 
the  same  object  should  be  aimed  at — the 
creation  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  total  abstin¬ 
ence  for  the  individual  and  of  prohibition  for 
the  state.  Ihis  is  a  duty  the  church  owes 
to  its  children  and  to  itself. 

The  Standard  (Baptist)  sees  farther 
into  the  merits  of  the  question : 

The  Voice  is  undoubtedly  right  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  there  are  influences  at  work  which 
may  lead  to  a  change  in  the  present  system 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  removal  of  the  injunction 
now  resting  upon  the  lesson  committee  and 
allowing  the  committee  to  use  its  discretion 
as  to  the  number  and  position  of  temperance 
lessons.  But  to  argue  from  this  fact  to  a 
charge  that  the  Sunday-school  leaders  are 
weakening  on  the  temperance  question,  allying 
themselves  with  saloon  men,  etc.,  is  to  show  a 
lamentable  lapse  of  logic.  ...  A  Sunday- 
school  man  may  believe  heart  and  soul  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  dwell  upon  it,  as 
superintendent  or  teacher,  whenever  he  has 
half  a  chance,  and  yet  object  firmly  to  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  disorderly  intrusion  of  a  so-called 
temperance  lesson  into  each  quarter’s  chrono¬ 
logical  series.  He  knows  by  experience  that 
when  a  temperance  lesson  is  prescribed  which 
bears  no  obvious  relation  to  the  course  that 
is  being  pursued,  all  pupils  and  many  teach¬ 
ers  regard  it  as  an  unpleasant  task  to  be  got 
through  with  or  slipped  over  as  easily  as  pos¬ 
sible;  whereas  the  temperance  application  of 
an  ordinary  lesson,  which  comes  in  naturally 
as  part  of  the  legitimate  interpretation  of 
scripture  in  course,  is  taken  up  with  interest. 
Whether  this  ought  to  be  so  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion;  it  is  .50,  and  all  but  the  blind  can  see  it 
if  they  look.  And  this  being  the  condition 
that  prevails,  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  temperance  cause  as 
well  as  of  the  Sunday-school  at  heart  should 
desire  to  alter  a  policy  which  deadens  in¬ 
terest  in  a  subject  so  vital. 

We  do  not  conceal  our  own  desire  that  the 
lesson  committee  may  be  released  from  the 
requirement  of  four  lessons  each  year  to  be 
called  temperance  lessons,  in  order  that  the 
discretion  of  the  committee  may  be  more  pro¬ 
fitably  employed  in  choosing  lessons  which 
will  give  ample  opportunity  for  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  temperance  as  well  as  other  Chris¬ 
tian  duties.  There  will  be  some  quarters 
when  a  wide-awake  teacher  will  find  it  easy 
and  profitable  to  enforce  the  duty  of  tem¬ 
perance  in  not  one  but  three  or  four  lessons; 
there  will  be  other  quarters  when  the  subject 
of  drinking  intoxicants  will  not  be  naturally 
pertinent  to  a  single  lesson,  and  the  teacner’s 
opportunity  to  treat  it  must  come  as  a  separate 
detached  bit  of  advice,  if  at  all.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Sunday-school  workers  are  weak¬ 
ening  in  their  stand  on  the  temperance  ques- 
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lion.  It  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  nearly 
all  active  temperance  workers  are  also  active 
in  Sunday-schools,  though  of  course,  the  con¬ 
verse  would  not  be  universally  true.  There 
is  no  question  that  many  teachers  are  puzzled 
to  find  methods  of  making  the  subject  in¬ 
teresting  to  their  classes,  particularly  to 
classes  of  girls.  The  solution  of  that  ques¬ 
tion,  we  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  teaching 
temperance  in  its  broad,  etymological  sense, 
not  neglecting  by  any  means  the  particular 
phase  pertaining  to  the  matter  of  beverages, 
but  basing  that  on  the  broad  principle  of  self- 
control  as  essential  to  well  rounded  manhood. 

Prof.  J.  I.  D.  Hinds,  who  represents 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  on 
the  International  Committee,  contributes 
to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  his 
views  on  the  subject.  With  most  of  his 
colleagues  he  believes  that 

“The  Convention  will  be  wise  if  it  leaves 
the  committee  without  instruction  as  to  spe¬ 
cial  lessons”  for  the  following  reasons: 

“i.  While  there  are  hundreds  of  brief  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Bible  which  furnish  opportunity 
for  temperance  teaching,  there  are  but  few 
sections  of  sufficient  length  for  a  lesson  which 
can  be  consistently  labeled  ‘temperance  lesson.’ 
As  a  consequence,  we  have  had  many  so- 
called  temperance  lessons  in  which  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  temperance  has  been  very  remote  or 
merely  incidental. 

“2.  The  temperance  lesson  is  apt  to  break 
the  connection  and  interrupt  the  course  of 
study  and  thereby  also  lose  its  significance  and 
impressiveness. 

“3.  All  of  the  temperance  lessons  in  the 
Bible  would  be  included  in  the  six  years’ 
course  anyway,  without  the  quarterly  recur¬ 
rence.  Coming  in  season  and  in  proper  con¬ 
nection  they  would  be  more  carefully  studied 
and  have  greater  weight. 

“4.  There  are  many  other  moral  evils  which 
seems  to  have  as  just  a  claim  as  temperance  to 
special  lessons,  and  the  lesson  committee  has 
been  besieged  with  petitions  for  special  les¬ 
sons  on  Sabbath  observance,  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals,  the  social  evil,  gambling,  worldly  amuse¬ 
ments,  etc.’ 

He  therefore  favors  a  change  in  the  present 
course  of  l.=;ssons  providing  for  a  temperance 
lesson  for  the  World’s  Temperance  Sunday, 
but  not  otherwise  departing  from  the  regular 
course  of  study.  As  he  truly  says:  “It  is  not 
a  question  of  temperance  sentiment,  but  of 
propriety  and  expediency.  I  suppose  that 
every  man  and  woman  who  will  be  a  member 
of  the  coming  convention  will  be  an  earnest 
temperance  advocate,  whether  for  or  against 
the  quarterly  lesson.” 

Our  readers  have  no  doubt  carefully 
perused  Elder  Jessup’s  weighty  article 
of  last  week  on  the  subject  of  the  Over¬ 


ture  for  a  Permanent  Judicial  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  those  of  Prof.  Beecher 
and  Mr.  Straus  which  preceded  it.  Our 
contemporary  The  Presbyterian  Banner 
touches  on  several  minor  features  of  the 
plan  which  it  regards  as  objectionable, 
while  conceding  the  great  utility  of  the 
proposed  Court,  and  hoping  for  the  ul¬ 
timate  adoption  of  some  scheme  satis¬ 
fying  to  all  minds : 

The  general  trend  of  opinion  as  expressed 
in  newspaper  articles  and  private  conversation 
appears  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  present  plan. 
The  principle  of  such  a  permanent  commis¬ 
sion  meets  with  a  more  general  approval 
than  the  proposed  plan,  which  is  objected  to 
in  a  number  of  its  details.  One  such  detail 
r«5lates  to  the  clerk  of  the  Commission.  The 
overture  provides  that  this  clerk  shall  be  the 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
in  case  he  cannot  act  he  shall  appoint  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  serve  in  his  place.  All  other  ju¬ 
dicial  commissions  appoint  their  own  clerks* 
and  no  good  reason  for  this  exception  ap¬ 
pears.  The  Permanent  Commission  is  to 
elect  its  own  Moderator,  but  has  no  voice  in 
the  selection  of  its  clerk  and  thus  no  control 
over  him.  It  must  accept  an  officer  thrust 
upon  it  from  the  outside,  when  he  might  be 
personally  unacceptable  to  the  members,  and 
this  outside  officer  holds  the  Commission  in 
his  grasp  even  when  he  cannot  be  present,  by 
appointing  his  substitute.  Prof.  Willis  Beech¬ 
er,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  pronounces  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  overture  “monstrous,”  and  the 
word  is  scarcely  too  severe.  The  growth  of 
the  power  of  the  Stated  Clerk  has  been  viewed 
with  some  suspicion  in  the  Church,  and  this 
entirely  apart  from  the  personality  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  efficient  clerk,  and  this  provision  in  the 
overture  will  cost  it  many  votes.  Another 
detail  relates  to  the  cases  that  may  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Permanent  Commission.  These 
cases  are  restricted  to  “judicial  cases,”  and 
a  judicial  case  is  defined  as  one  “in  which 
there  is  a  charge  of  offence  against  a  church 
member  or  officer.”  “Every  other  case  shall 
be  known  as  a  non-judicial  or  administrative 
case.”  This  excludes  many,  some  think  a 
majority,  of  the  cases  that  come  up  to  the 
Assembly.  It  does  not  appear  why  a  per¬ 
manent  court  of  appeals  should  not  do  all 
the  work  of  such  a  court.  Another  difficulty 
grows  out  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Permanent  Commission.  It  will  ‘^fix 
the  times  and  places  of  meeting  for  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  cases.”  As  the  fifteen  members  of  this 
Commission  will  not  likely  all  be  members 
of  any  General  Assembly,  the  Commission  is 
not  likely  to  meet  in  connection  with  the 
Assembly.  This  will  involve  parties  to  judic¬ 
ial  cases  in  no  small  expense  of  time  and 
money  to  attend  its  sessions,  and  will  delay 
its  report  until  the  next  Assembly.  Many 
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lowing,  setting  up  a  standard  for  the  federa¬ 
tion  to  follow: 

“The  object  is  indeed  a  very  laudable  one. 
The  work  you  have  mapped  out,  and  so  well 
outlined  by  Bishop  McFaul,  deserves  not  only 
approval,  but  every  encouragement  and  as¬ 
sistance.  We  have  been  silent  too  long.  It 
is  you  laymen  who,  by  presenting  a  united 
front,  can  make  effective  protest  against  in¬ 
justice  and  discrimination.  We  seek  no  privi¬ 
leges,  but  claim  only  constitutional  rights. 
We  ask  no  more,  and  he  is  a  poor  citizen  who 
accepts  less.  Be  men  of  honor,  courageous, 
self-respecting,  zealous  for  your  country’s  good 
and  the  uplifting  of  your  fellow-man.  .  .  . 
Be  practical  in  exemplifying  the  teachings  of 
the  church.  Be  models  of  virtue,  honor,  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  better  the  Catholic,  the  better  the 
citizen.  Such  lives  appeal  to  all  fair-minded 
people,  and  many  an  earnest  seeker  after 
divine  truth  has  been  brought  to  the  portals 
guided  by  those  whose  light  ‘shines  before 
men.’ 

“The  church  needs  your  apostolate,  and  she 
has  never  needed  it  more  than  in  this  twen¬ 
tieth  century  to  combat  skepticism,  loose  no¬ 
tions  of  morality  and  the  deification  of  the 
dollar.  Meet  the  issue,  men,  with  the  cour¬ 
age  of  your  faith  and  with  the  stimulus  of 
high  purpose — your  duty  to  your  neighbor 
and  your  God.  By  united  efforts  under  the 
plan  of  federation  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
good  you  may  do.  I  hope,  therefore,  the 
movement  will  prosper  and  become  a  great 
factor  to  strengthen  social  and  fraternal  bonds. 
With  my  whole  heart  I  approve  of  the  fed¬ 
eration  as  outlined,  pledge  it  my  earnest  sup¬ 
port  and  bless  the  workers  in  the  cause.’’ 

The  New  Century  is  offended  with  the 
tenor  of  President  Eliot’s  highly  pertin¬ 
ent  speech  at  Harvard,  on  the  occasion 
of  welcoming  Prince  Henry !  Given,  an 
institution  founded  by  Puritans,  a  country 
beginning,  and  the  great,  continuance  of 
the  Reformation  to  this  day,  as  almost  no 
other  might  represent  it,  and  yet  this 
organ  of  the  Catholic  Church  feels  called 
upon  to  make  known  its  displeasure  to 
set  forth  that  Dr.  Eliot’s  apprehension  of 
what  was  fit  and  proper  to  this  august 
occasion,  and  equally  his  scholarship  and 
observation,  are  seriously  at  fault.  We 
quote  at  some  length : 

It  is  a  pity  that  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University  should  have  shown  such  deplor¬ 
able  taste  as  well  as  lack  of  historical  per¬ 
spective  in  his  address  of  welcome  to  Prince 
Henry.  No  man  knowing  the  conservative 
attitude  of  Harvard  and  the  quality  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  president,  can  fail  to  admit  that  it 


is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  for  good  in  the 
land.  President  Eliot  stands  for  much ;  but 
he  stood  for  much  more  before  his  recent  fer¬ 
vid  hallelujahs  over  the  triumph  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  idea.  Before  conferring  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  upon  Prince  Henry,  he  said: 
“The  Puritan  origin  of  this  great  university 
makes  us  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the 
heroes  of  Protestantism — Luther,  Melancthon, 
Erasmus,  and  their  kindred  spirits — and  the 
German  princes  who  upheld  that  precious 
cause  through  long  years  of  confused  alarms 
and  cruel  welfare. 

Those  who  have  read  The  New  Century  in¬ 
telligently  do  not  need  any  reminder  of  the 
respect  with  which  we  have  always  spoken  of 
Dr.  Eliot’s  i)eisonality.  He  has  done  much 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship  in 
America,  .and  to  prove  the  possibility  of  unit¬ 
ing  undergraduate  work  with  advanced  criti¬ 
cal  research.  In  his  public  utterances  he  has 
always  spoken  as  a  cultivated,  sincere,  and 
chivalrous  gentleman,  and  even  when  he 
grounded  his  lance  against  us  it  was  with  a 
grace  so  charming  that  the  belligerency  of 
the  attitude  was  soon  forgotten. 

But  his  credit  as  a  keen  student  of  historical 
conditions  has  been  terribly  impaired  by  his 
blundering  reference  to  the  debt  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  owes  the  Reformation.  Dispas¬ 
sionate  inquirers  have  settled  that  question  for 
all  time.  As  a  constructive  effort  the  Refor¬ 
mation  has  failed,  and  unfortunately  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  and  the  kevnote  to  which  he  sings 
with  such  engaging  fervor,  the  facts  do  not 
sustain  the  hypothesis.  It  is  astonishing  that 
a  man  horn  and  bred  under  the  influence  of 
academic  ideals  should  have  such  a  point  of 
view,  and  more  amazing  that  he  should  pre¬ 
sent  it  with  such  evident  sincerity  and  as  if  there 
could  not  possibly  be  any  other  point  of  view. 

President  Eliot  seems  to  be  in  pathetic  ig¬ 
norance  of  Ihc  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
cultivated.  Protestantism  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  rank  as  a  religion  for  the  scholar  or  the 
gentleman.  Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out  how 
meagre  and  lacking  in  glamor  its  traditions 
are.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  rule 
of  life  it  is  incurably  sterile.  It  has  had  its 
snlendid  moments,  and  it  has  made  for  con¬ 
duct  among  the  uncultured.  Its  influence, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  religion  is  pri- 
marilv  an  emotional  experience,  grew  almost 
entirely  among  the  illogical.  No  one  who  has 
bad  experience  in  life  could  doubt  that  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  ignored  beauty  and  grace  and 
color — which  was  so  deficient  in  psychological 
discernment — would,  after  the  first  fervor  of 
success  had  been  chilled,  soon  lose  its  hold  on 
men.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  could  have 
no  permanent  place.  Puritanism,  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  views  so  ecstaticallv.  narrowed  the 
mind  and  heart,  and  even  Milton  forgot  his 
Puritanism  when  he  put  on  his  singing-robes. 

It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  Protestan¬ 
tism  did  not  build  better — for  with  its  decay 
goes  the  incentive  for  a  great  number  of  per- 
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sons  to  moral  lives  and  high  hopes.  We  are 
growing  to  see  with  greater  distinctness  as 
time  passes  that  the  Reformation  as  a  move¬ 
ment  that  would  perpetuate  itself  has  ended 
in  disaster.  Luther  and  Melancthon  were 
shockingly  at  fault  as  psychologists.  Calvin 
and  Knox  were  blundering  creatures,  whose 
dark  theology  has  been  made  an  excuse  for 
the  rejection  of  Christian  principles.  Is  there 
any  vitality  in  Socinus? 

The  ordinances  of  Protestant  theologj-  have 
been  resolved  into  preaching,  preaching  into 
doubt,  doubt  into  a  worship  of  nature.  Church, 
Bible  and  Redeemer  are  being  explained  away. 
But  this  cannot  be  charged  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cliurch. 

We  prefer  to  conclude  that  our  con¬ 
temporary  is  misled  by  a  too  diligent 
working  of  the  “scare  heads”  of  the 
daily  press,  or  some  portion  of  it.  con¬ 
cerning  Protestantism,  rather  than  it  wil¬ 
fully  and  knowingly  misrepresents  the 
spirit  and  the  work  of  the  several  great 
Protestant  Churches  whose  history  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  religious  history  of  these 
United  States.  Their  members  stood  for 
and  won  our  liberties  when  as  yet  no 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  organized 
in  the  country.  It  has  been,  and  with  a 
few  honorable  exceptions,  still  remains 
habitual,  for  the  Catholic  press  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Protestant  Church  as  waxing 
worse  and  worse  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  practice.  The  above  is  a  very  mild 
specimen  of  the  style  of  things.  The 
Century  has  refrained  from  calling  Dr. 
Eliot  “a  bigot”;  his  especially  consider¬ 
ate  treatment  of  the  large  contingent 
from  Cuba  a  couple  of  summers  ago, 
being  doubtless  yet  remembered  to  his 
credit.  But  its  apprehension  of  the  real 
status  of  Protestantism  in  America  and 
elsewhere  to-day  is  superficial  and  mis¬ 
leading.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  Protestant  Christian  Missions  have 
been  carried  on  at  home  and  throughout 
the  world  by  our  churches  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years  with  remarkable  energy  and 
success.  The  Catholic  press  represents 
these  bodies  as  differing,  confused,  and 
even  warring  sects!  This  can  hardly  be 
due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  in¬ 
telligent  contemporary,  yet  in  view  of 
these  utterances  we  may  respectfully  ad¬ 
vise  The  New  Century  to  procure  and 


read  the  proceedings  of  the  great  Ecu¬ 
menical  Missionary  Convention,  held  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  in  April  of  the  year  1900. 
It  was  presided  over  by  ex-President 
Harrison,  and  President  McKinley  was 
one  of  its  many  eminent  speakers.  It 
represented  all  the  great  Protestant  bod¬ 
ies  of  the  world.  Its  speakers  freely  ut¬ 
tered  their  sentiments,  yet  a  beautiful 
spirit  of  Christian  courtesy  and  unity 
was  manifest  through  all  the  ten  days 
of  the  open  sessions.  Having  read  these 
proceedings  the  New  Century  will  do 
well  to  procure  and  diligently  consider 
the  first  issued  volume  of  Dr.  James  S. 
Dennis,  giving  an  authentic  account  of 
the  work  of  Protestant  Missions  through¬ 
out  the  world.  This  work  is  fresh  as 
to  its  facts,  well  digested  and  authentic; 
and  once  duly  considered,  no  writer  of 
candor  will  lightly  regard  its  contents. 
And  if  our  contemporary  is  willing  to 
adjust  its  views  of  Calvin  and  Calvin¬ 
ism  by  the  latest  authentic  deliverance 
on  that  subject,  we  commend  to  it  the 
half  dozen  lectures  on  Calvinism  by  Dr. 
Abraham  Kuyper,  the  present  Nether- 
land  premier,  who  recently  made  a  very 
strenuous  effort  to  stop  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  war.  They  were  given  at  Prince¬ 
ton  less  than  two  years  since.  These 
volumes  considered,  they  are  not  lengthy 
or  dull,  our  Catholic  contemporary  will 
be  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  it  has  just  now  so  inade¬ 
quately  handled.  And  still  later  than 
these  documents  are  the  proceedings  of 
the  great  gathering  just  held  at  Toronto, 
known  as  the  Students  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment.  It  bore  remarkable  evidence  to 
the  spirit  of  unity  and  zeal,  yet  prevalent 
right  here  in  America. 

These  high  qualities  still  inhere  in 
our  Protestantism,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  Catholic  writers  took  account  of 
the  fact. 

The  annual  assemblies  and  conventions 
of  the  various  denominations,  though  not 
yet  near  at  hand,  are  beginning  to  occupy 
the  minds  of  editors.  The  Cumberland 
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i’resbyterian  makes  some  suggestions  for 
enriching  the  meeting  of  General  As¬ 
sembly.  After  showing  that  the  time 
is  too  generally  devoted  to  business,  and 
even  so,  that  the  sessions  are  usually  too 
crowded  with  business  for  the  best  re- 
ults,  it  presents  another  side  of  equal 
importance  with  the  interests  of  business : 

On  this  side  are  its  devotional  and  educa¬ 
tional  aspects.  There  was  a  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  General  Assembly  when  its  annual 
meeting  was  looked  to  as  a  time  of  rich  spir¬ 
itual  feasting.  Many  held  it  to  be  the  great 
annual  spiritual  feast  of  the  church.  It  was 
counted  an  exceptional  privilege  to  attend  it, 
not  because  a  commissionership  carried  with  it 
the  perquisities  of  a  free  railroad  ticket  and 
free  entertainment  with  the  attendant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  country,  and  enjoy  a  va¬ 
cation,  but  because  it  afforded  a  spiritual  uplift 
to"  the  individual  member  and  was  in  the 
experience  of  all  a  precious  season  of  commun¬ 
ion  of  the  saints.  Under  this  conception  the 
Assembly  was  regarded  as  a  great  mountain 
of  privilege  into  which  its  fortunate  members 
entered  and  for  the  time  were  apart  from  the 
world.  These  were  days  of  waiting  upon  the 
Lord.  A  spiritual  impulse  went  out  from  this 
annuul  meeting  that  made  itself  manifest  in 
the  spiritual  lile  of  the  whole  church.  The 
old  time  Assembly  was  as  fruitful  in  spiritual 
results  as  the  meeting  at  Keswick  or  North- 
field. 

How  to  improve  the  spiritual  opportunity  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
ought  to  be  a  very  live  question  with  its  com¬ 
missioners  and  officers. 

The  “elect  infant  clause”  is  still  troub¬ 
ling  our  brethren  of  the  Southern  Church. 
The  Southern  Presbyterian  opening  its 
columns  to  a  severe  arraignment  of  the 
church  because  of  the  answer  of  Pres¬ 
byteries  to  the  overture  looking  to  a 
change  in  this  matter,  says : 

We  think  the  brother  makes  a  mistake  in 
assuming  that  the  membership  of  the  church 
is  interested  in  making  a  change.  We  have 
not  seen  the  slightest  indication  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  private  members  of  the 
church  to  make  a  change.  Not  one  hundreth 
part  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  came 
from  the  private  membership,  though  there  are 
near  two  hundred  private  members  to  every 
minister  in  the  church. 

The  truth  is  that  the  people  are  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  subject  discussed  and  the  ministers 
are  hardly  less  so.  There  is  no  demand  worth 
mentioning  tor  such  a  change  as  that  sug¬ 
gested.  Hence  the  Assembly’s  action  and  the 
easy  acquiescence  of  the  church  in  the  decision. 

Our  contributor  makes  a  good  case,  pro¬ 
vided  it  can  be  proved  that  the  membership  of 


the  church  desires  a  change  and  that  there  is 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  to 
muzzle  the  membership.  The  fact  is  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  demand  for  a  change  came  from 
ministers  and  that  the  membership  has  grown 
disgusted  with  the  discussion. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  reviewing 
the  report  ot  the  General  Assembly’s 
bvangeiistic  Committee  tor  the  ten  weeks 
ending  Pebruary  jo,  finds  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  results  of  the  Committee's 
work  are  much  larger  than  the  report 
shows,  and  that  they  warrant  a  new 
permanent  organization. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  been  a 
church  of  revivals,  but  it  has  never  taken  kind¬ 
ly  to  strange  or  sensational  methods.  Its  cam¬ 
paigns  for  souls  have  generally  included  but 
three  lines,  or  methods.  These  are,  prayer,  the 
faithful,  simple  preaching  of  the  Word,  and 
personal  conference  with  the  unconverted. 
These  are  ihe  human  agencies  relied  upon  by 
our  church  to  accomplish  the  results,  and  wher¬ 
ever  they  have  been  diligently  used,  results 
have  not  been  wanting.  Our  whole  church  this 
winter  has  devoted  itself  to  these  historic 
apostolic  methods  of  evangelization:  prayer, 
preaching  and  pleading,  with  unusual  earnest¬ 
ness  and  consecration,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  harvest  of  accessions  reported. 

The  Assembly’s  Committee  has  had  no  little 
to  do  with  bringing  this  gratifying  condition 
to  pass.  It  is  now  seeking  the  opinion  of  pas¬ 
tors  as  to  its  continuance  after  the  next  As¬ 
sembly.  We  hope  it  will  be  continued.  The 
value  of  such  a  Committee  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  single  year  of  trial,  although  the 
results  of  the  past  year  are  encouraging.  We 
have  permanent  boards  and  committees  tx> 
look  after  other  departments  of  our  great 
church’s  activity,  and  to  keep  the  people  alive 
to  their  importance  and  needs.  Why  not  a 
permanent  committee,  or  bureau,  to  keep  this 
most  vital  of  all  our  Christian  activities  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  minds  of  pastors,  church 
officers  and  people;  to  keep  us  advised  of 
what  is  going  on  ail  over  the  world  in  this 
direction,  and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  that 
have  been  tried  and  found  successful  in.  win¬ 
ning  lost  men  to  Christ?  The  church  has  so 
much  machinery  to-day,  and  covers  so  wide 
a  range  of  effort  that  there  is  danger  of  its  real 
mission,  the  salvation  of  sinners,  becoming  ob¬ 
scured  in  the  manipulation  of  its  mechanical 
affairs.  We  are  so  intent  on  raising  funds  for 
our  boards,  endowing  schools  and  hospitals, 
adding  improvements  to  our  property  and  pay¬ 
ing  debts,  that  the  command  to  “make  dis¬ 
ciples’’  may  easily  be  neglected.  These  other 
activities  are  all  highly  important,  but  they 
are  subsidiary  to  the  vital  work  of  seeking 
and  saving  the  lost.  The  history  of  the  church 
very  clearly  shows  that  no  part  of  its  effort 
has  been  so  abundantly  blessed  of  God  as  that 
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which  has  addressed  itself  directly  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  sinners. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  is  held  in  the  autumn,  but 
already  the  duty  of  the  church  in  the 
matter  of  the  election  of  deputies  is  to 
the  fore.  A  letter  to  The  Churchman 
sets  forth  the  importance  of  electing 
men  who  believe  in  missions. 

All  of  us  clergymen  and  many  laymen  have 
a  share  in  electing  deputies  to  the  General 
Convention.  Now,  in  selecting  candidates,  do 
we  ever  inquire  what  their  attitude  is  toward 
missions?  It  has  been  said  that  some  men 
believe  in  missions,  others  believe  in  omissions. 
But  if  the  members  of  the  General  Convention 
have  also  to  sit  as  a  Board  of  Missions,  it  is 
certainly  absurd  to  elect  as  deputies  to  such  a 
body  men  who  are  altogether  opposed  to  the 
plans  of  our  Church  for  carrying  on  general 
missions. 

Bishop  Gailor’s  letter  in  The  Churchman  of 
February  8  seemed  to  concede  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  has  many  members  who  are 
not  interested  in  missions — a  fact  also  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  poor  attendance  at  the  sessions 
of  the  Board  of  Missions. 

In  our  own  church  The  Interior  is 
forward  with  a  kindred  question  of 
duty: 

Within  the  next  four  or  five  weeks  presby¬ 
teries  will  hold  their  spring  meetings.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  General 
Assembly  will  receive  consi  'erable  attention 
in  these  meetings,  and  the  question  will  arise 
whether  the  usual  custom  of  sending  ministers 
and  elders  in  their  turn  should  be  observed. 
This  custom  is  occasionally  set  aside  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  sending  commissioners  who 
shall  represent  the  exact  mind  of  the  presby¬ 
teries.  In  our  judgment,  the  selection  of  com¬ 
missioners  with  a  view  to  their  representing 
the  mind  of  the  presbyteries  is  always  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject.  In  the 
present  case,  this  principle  is  all  the  more  care¬ 
fully  to  be  observed  because  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  important  questions  may  be  raised  by 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of 


the  doctrinal  standards.  On  these  each  pres¬ 
bytery  will  wish  its  mind  and  attitude  fairly 
and  carefully  expressed.  A  little  care  exercised 
in  advance  i.aay  prevent  misunderstanding  and 
disappointment. 

A  week  later  our  Chicago  contempor¬ 
ary  took  the  forward  step  of  forecasting 
the  Moderator  whom  these  delegates 
must  elect. 

The  extreme  West  is  now  represented  in 
the  moderator’s  office,  and  the  succession  had 
been,  before  his  lamented  death,  quite  unan¬ 
imously  conceded  to  Dr.  Purves.  We  do  not 
think  therefore  that  there  can  be  any  possible 
objection  to  an  Eastern  man’s  having  the 
honor  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  East  the 
region  which  could  most  fitly  claim  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey  no  man  combines  more 
of  the  conditions  and  qualifications  requisite 
for  a  moderator  than  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke. 
Indeed,  no  other  Presbyterian  minister  of  the 
day  holds  a  laiger  place  in  the  esteem  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  men  who  are  making  America 
in  this  generation,  and  honor  done  him  would 
be  honor  by  reflection  for  the  church.  Yet 
before  he  is  either  a  man  of  letters  or  publicist, 
Dr.  van  Dyke  is  a  Presbyterian,  strenuous 
and  effectual  in  the  toils  of  his  own  denom¬ 
ination.  He  represents  New  York,  too,  as  fully 
as  any  man  could  represent  it,  for  his  years  of 
multiplex  labor  at  the^  Brick  Church  left  a 
record  which  will  always  be  a  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  metropolis.  And  his  magnanimous 
return  this  winter  to  the  temporary  aid  of  the 
congregation  has  placed  New  York  in  deeper 
debt  of  gratitude  than  ever  to  him.  If  the 
moderatorship  is  to  be  reserved  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  wrought  nobly  in  the 
church’s  cause,  he  would  certainly  wear  the 
mantle  of  the  office  most  desrvingly.  His 
election  would,  moreover,  be  a  compliment  to 
the  committee  on  revision,  for  he  peculiarly 
represents  in  its  membership  that  spirit  of 
brotherly  consideration  which  has  made  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  conferences  instead 
of  conflicts.  Finally,  to  choose  Dr.  van  Dyke 
for  moderator  would  be  a  handsome  salute 
of  honor  to  grand  old  Princeton  University — 
an  acknowledgment  again  of  what  Presbyter¬ 
ianism  owes  to  its  influence. 
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An  angel  stands  this  day  unseen  among  us, 

He  speaks  and  all  the  fair  sweet  flowers  arise. 
He  sweeps  his  harp;  and  lo!  the  birds  have  sung  us 
A  prelude  to  the  songs  of  paradise. 

He  whispers  to  each  leaflet  and  it  raises 
Its  tiny  voice  to  join  the  swelling  song; 

He  tumes  the  deep-toned  waves  to  sing  the  praises 
Of  Him  to  whom  all  love  and  praise  belong. 

At  bis  first  breath  the  low  hung  clouds  are  driven 
Flying  before  the  glory  of  his  face; 
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His  trailing  robes  sweep  through  the  gates  of  heaven 
And  leave  upon  its  blue  their  softening  trace. 
He  comes  again  to  thrill  with  sweet  affection 
The  throbbing  heart  of  nature  for  her  Lord; 

He  comes,  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection, 

Lest  we  forget  the  Son  of  Man’s  last  word. 

He  cries  again,  “Behold,  the  Lord  is  risen  1” 

He  stands  once  more  beside  earth’s  empty  tomb 
Whispering  sweet  to  souls  in  Doubt’s  dark  prison, 
“He  is  not  herel  Go  seek  Him  in  life’s  bloom.’’ 
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The  Universe 

Thomas  C. 

The  title*  is  too  ambitious  for  these 
well-meaning,  but  somewhat  superficial 
lectures.  The  popular  style  is  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  preface  where  the  author  tells 
us  about  the  “problems  he  has  tackled,” 
and  where  he  gently  confesses  that  he 
deals  with  nearly  all  “questions  in  the 
world  and  out  of  it.”  The  terminology 
is  loose  and  often  unscientific.  The  spec¬ 
ulations  are  in  themselves  for  the  most 
part  harmless,  until  the  author  would 
persuade  us  to  adopt  his  rather  hazy 
conceptions  as  the  essentials  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  What,  for  instance,  does  Dr. 
Minton  mean,  or  does  he  mean  anything 
when  he  says  (page  225)  “The  spirit¬ 
ual  death  which  sin  has  wrought,  has 
by  a  sort  of  capillary  attraction,  (italics 
ours)  spread  its  deadening  influence  up¬ 
on  his  whole  being,  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
— intellect,  sensibility  and  will.”  In¬ 
deed  the  writing  is  so  often  flowery  and 
indefinite  that  it  is  hard  to  see  clearly 
what  is  the  exact  position  of  the  lecturer. 
This  is  markedly  true  of  the  seventh 
lecture,  in  which  all  the  difficulties  that 
cluster  about  recent  mechanical  views 
of  inspiration  are  gracefully  escaped 
under  a  cloud  of  phrases,  that  can,  in¬ 
deed,  worthily  be  praised,  but  are  empty 
of  real  meaning.  There  is  much  quota¬ 
tion  in  the  book  from  many  sources,  but 
also  much  quite  obviously  second  hand, 
somewhat  carelesslv  acquired  informa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  “mothers  in  Israel,”  to 
whom  much  of  the  book  makes  its  ap¬ 
peal  will  be  puzzled  at  learning  that 
“Hamartiology  predetermines  soterio- 
log>'”  (page  263).  though  that  truth 
seems  hardlv  to  need  the  emphasis  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  in  several  places.  The 
incarnation  is  treated  of  as  “a  congruous 
climax.”  and  in  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  author  proclaims  that  “We 
are  now  in  a  position  to  say  that  the 
Logos,  the  self-revealing  God,  immateri- 

*The  Cosmos  and  the  LogAs.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Collin  Minton,  D.D.  The  Stone  Lectures  for  1901-2. 
The  Westminster  Press.  $1.25.  Pp.  319. 


and  the  World 

Hall,  D.D. 

ates  the  truth  in  the  cosmos  and  inscrip- 
turates  it  in  the  Bible.”  In  another  place 
we  are  told  “that  the  doctrine  of  the  es¬ 
chatological  future  of  mankind  is  not  so 
pessimistic  (sic)  as  it  is  sometimes  rep¬ 
resented  to  be.”  Such  misuse  of  the  word 
pessimistic  is  excusable  in  a  report  for 
the  daily  press  but  inexcusable  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  author. 

But  the  main  and  serious  difficulty 
with  the  whole  book  is  the  vain  attempt 
to  build  a  Christian  system  upon  a  loose 
ill-attested  cosmology,  and  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  book  is  that  for  the  most  part 
the  cosmology  is  neither  scientific,  phil¬ 
osophical  nor  Christian.  A  Christian 
theology  is  built  upon  Jesus  as  revealer 
of  the  Father’s  heart  and  purpose.  These 
lectures  seek  to  lay  other  foundations  in 
heathen  cosmogonies  and  pagan  logos 
speculations.  In  consequence  there  is 
much  hay,  wood  and  stubble  and  a  great 
deal  of  scholastic  Latin  in  evidence,  and 
but  little  real  light  upon  the  questions 
that  at  present  press_  for  an  answer  at 
the  hand  of  a  sleepy  and  dreaming 
Church. 

l^xiON  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Immortal  Life 

If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again? 
Generation  after  generation  faces  this 
momentous  question.  From  that  voluble 
modern  sceptic  who  declared  that  im¬ 
mortality  was  “a  beautiful  dream”  to 
saintly  Dr.  W.  C.  Grav,  of  The  Interior, 
who  picturesquely  declared  himself  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  whose 
approach  he  could  already  hear,  coming 
to  bear  him  to  the  Infinite  Ocean,  we 
have  every  variety  of  answer,  from  the 
faintest  wish  that  immortality  might  be 
possible  to  the  strongest  confidence  of 
hope  and  love. 

The  volume  before  us*  defends  the 

*  The  Immortal  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Lucius  Q.  Curtius, 
A.M.  New  York:  Knickerbocker  Press.  Privatley 
prieted. 
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rather  ambitious  thesis  that  “belief  in 
Immortality  is  warranted  on  rational 
grounds.”  The  author  postulates  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  rational  First  Cause,  conse¬ 
quently  a  personality.  He  asserts  that 
an  intelligent  and  rational  personality 
must  also  be  a  moral  personality.  It 
w'ere  to  be  wished  that  this  proposition 
had  been  more  elaborately  discussed,  for 
in  this  respect,  the  volume  will  rather 
comfort  the  believer  than  convince  the 
doubter.  • 

As  to  the  problem  of  physical  suffer¬ 
ing  as  related  to  the  justice  of  the 
Universal  Moral  Governor,  the  writer 
has  ready  the  conventionally  orthodox 
replies  as  regards  human  suffering,  but 
fails  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  problem 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  existence  of 
suffering  among  the  brutes. 

The  principal  thesis  is  supported  by 
three  lines  of  argument.  First,  the  su¬ 
periority  of  man  to  his  physical  environ¬ 
ment  ;  his  distance  mentally  above  the 
brutes,  above  all,  his  capacity  for  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Infinite  God.  furnish 
analogical  evidence  that  man  needs  eter¬ 
nity  for  his  home,  infinitude  for  the 
realization  of  his  being. 

A  passage  on  personal  identity  and  the 
progress  of  the  soul.  pp.  270-274,  is 
couched  in  .such  eloquent  and  beautiful 
language  that  it  mav  well  take  rank 
with  the  best  of  our  English  classics. 

The  whole  work,  indeed,  bears  the 
traces  of  a  scholar's  pen  :  possibly  not  of 
the  best  .scholarly  judgment:  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  allusion  to  a  certain  critical 
theory,  not  needed  for  the  treatment  of 
the  argument,  p.  125. 

The  second  line  of  argument,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  convincing,  is  found  in 
the  consideration  that  man’s  life  is 
largely  wasted  if  death  ends  all,  and  that 
consequently  such  a  theory  dishonors 
God. 

“Some  persons,  indeed,  profess  satis¬ 
faction  with  a  brief  term  of  life,  and  to 
find  ample  motives  to  virtue  and  to 
altruistic  affection  while  assuming  that 
death  ends  all.  They  have  no  concern 
about  a  future  administration,  thinking 


that  life’s  account  is  squared  day  by  day. 

“But  if  man  has  no  future  life,  he  has 
no  permanent  worth  or  intent,  and  he 
perishes  like  the  animal.  In  fact,  as  a 
personal  being  he  becomes  of  less  ac¬ 
count  than  the  dust  he  treads  upon,  for 
that  is  indestructible,  while  personality, 
the  highest  product  of  creative  power, 
goes  out  of  being,  and  with  it  all  that 
has  value  in  life  and  character.” 

Lastly,  the  writer  employs  the  argu¬ 
ment  so  well  put  long  ago  by  Bishop 
Bufler  that  there  is  no  proof  that  what 
destroys  the  body  will  also  destroy  the 
soul. 

The  book  is  pervaded  by  an  unfailing 
optimism  coupled  with  a  most  earnest 
and  evangelical  piety.  The  writer  has 
evidently  read  widely,  and  thoroughly 
believes  what  he  teaches,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  ad^ls  much  to  the 
discussion  of  the  question.  He  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  being  master  of  a  charming 
and  flexible  style.  The  typographical 
make-up  of  the  book  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  C.  R.  N. 

Book  Notes 

Christ  and  His  Cross,  Selections  from 
Rutherford’s  letters,  arranged  by  L.  H.  M. 
Soulsby,  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
writings  of  the  saintly  Scotch  divine.  Ruther¬ 
ford  was  one  of  the  commissioners  from  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
in  his  handwriting  is  owned  by  Edinburgh 
University.  Mr.  Soulsby  has  written  a  very 
appreciative  prefatory  sketch  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  bore  upon  his  religious  life  and 
brought  out  the  letters,  from  which  such  ad¬ 
mirable  selections  have  been  made.  Though 
good  reading  at  any  time  the  matter  has  been 
specially  arranged  for  Lenten  devotions. 
(Longmans,  Green  Company,  $1.00.) 

The  Wide  World,  and  Northern  Europe  of 
the  Youth’s  Companion  series,  are  new  geo¬ 
graphical  readers  for  young  people;  the  first 
treating  of  child  life  in  Japan,  Egypt,  Hol¬ 
land,  South  America,  Alaska,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Among  the  noteworthy  sketches  are  Bar¬ 
barian  Babies,  by  Harriet  Taylor  Upton, 
Some  little  Egyptians,  by  Edith  R.  Crosby, 
and  South  i^merican  Games,  by  W.  E.  Curtis. 


Book  Notes 


The  second  reader  contains  stories  descrip¬ 
tive  of  Life  in  Norway,  and  other  northern 
iiuropean  countries,  beginning  with  the  Faroe 
Islands.  They  are  told  in  an  attractive  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  their  good  illustrations  and 
bright  red  cover,  make  an  ideal  reading  bonk 
for  the  young  people.  (Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston.  Illustrated,  25  cents). 

The  Bible  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  the  very  suggestive  title  of  a  pamphlet  by 
the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Ewing,  of  our  Mission  in 
India.  It  is  a  syllabus  of  a  Bible  course  con¬ 
ducted  at  Edge  Hill,  London,  India,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1901,  in  connection  with  the  N.  1.  Con¬ 
ference  of  Missionaries  and  Christian  Work¬ 
ers.  The  pamphlet  does  not  aim  to  be  ex¬ 
haustive  but  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  take 
up  the  entire  material  and  investigate  it  for 
himself.  The  material  has  been  arranged  so 
as  to  set  forth  the  many  activities  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  relation  to  both  Kosmos 
ai.J  Microcosm,  to  both  universe  and  man. 

The  bound  volume  of  The  Converted  Catho¬ 
lic,  vol.  xvii,  is  a  handsome  book  of  384  pages, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  Its  editor,  the 
Rev.  James  A.  O’Connor,  formerly  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  has  been  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  York  City  for  iwenty-two  years, 
and  has  labored  successfully  for  the  conversion 
of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
This  volume  is  unique  in  many  respects.  It  is 
published  (142  West  Twenty-first  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. :  $1.00  yearly.) 

The  Saving  Word  is  a  neatly  printed  and 
dantily  bound  booklet  of  selected  scripture  on 
the  themes,  Word  of  God,  Creation,  Christ, 
Sin,  Mission,  Death,  Resurrection,  Healing. 
The  selections  are  made  with  care  and  are 
deftly  woven  together  into  a  delicate  Mosaic 
of  the  familiar  text  (F.  S.  Baldwin,  1123 
Broadway,  N.  Y.) 

The  Great  Supper  of  God,  is  a  neat  hand 
hook  containing  four  discourses  on  Weekly 
Communion,  delivered  during  a  meeting  of 
the  Eucharistic  League  at  Lourdes,  in  Au¬ 
gust  1899,  by  Rev.  Stephen  Coube,  S.  J.,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Ida  Griffin  and  edited  by  Rev.  F. 
H.  Brady,  S.  J.  The  appendix  contains  his¬ 
torical  notes  and  authorities  of  value.  The 
book  is  devout  rather  than  controversial  and  is 
addressed  to  the  members  and  ministers  of 
The  Catholic  Communion.  (Benziger  Broth¬ 
ers,  N.  Y.,  Cin.  and  Chicago.) 
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Capt.  Jinks,  Hero,  with  Mr.  Ernest  Crosby’s 
pen,  and  the  pencil  of  Dan.  Beard,  makes 
a  remarkable  exhibition  of  burlesque  gymnas¬ 
tics,  in  which  our  military  and  naval  depart¬ 
ments  are  made  to  stand  in  a  ridiculous  and 
sometimes  criminal  attitude  before  the  reader, 
perhaps  with  not  the  effect  purposed.  For 
burlesque,  when  too  palpably  forced  by  the 
moving  of  helpless  figures  on  the  proposed 
stage,  becomes  itself  a  pretense  and  is 
laughed  aside  as  a  humbug.  A  keen  and 
trenchant  wit  can  cut  through  customs  and 
convictions  of  long  standing,  but  it  must  be  so 
adroit  as  to  escape  the  open  eye  as  to  its 
purpose.  And  what  on  the  platform,  in  for¬ 
ensic  discourse,  a  man  of  such  force  as  Mr. 
Crosby  can  make  very  effective,  takes  on  a 
very  different  character  when  set  with  malice 
aforethought,  to  play  antics  on  the  stage.  An¬ 
ti-imperialism  has  other  weapons,  we  are  sure. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  Hammond’s  little  pamphlet  on  che  Con¬ 
version  of  Children,  w'ith  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Rankin  of  Washington,  is,  \Ve  judge, 
a  reprint  of  his  earlier  and  widely  circulated 
work,  with  some  additional  incidents  and 
testimonies.  It  is  published  by  the  F.  H. 
Revell  Co. 

Grandma  Bright’s  Q.  P.’s  (question  parties) 
are  chatty  chapters  with  the  children,  in  which 
information  and  suggestions  of  religious,  his¬ 
toric  and  scientific  matters,  are  pleasantly 
given.  It  makes  a  thin  volume  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  the  South¬ 
ern  branch.  Richmond,  Va.  50  cents. 

Literary  Notes 

The  lately  received  February  number  of  the 
Chinese  Recorder,  a  missionary  journal  pub¬ 
lished  in  Shanghai,  has  an  article  by  Robert 
E.  Speer,  on  Missionaries  and  their  rights. 
A  view  of  the  audience  hall  in  the  Imperial 
Palace,  Pekin,  is  shown  as  a  frontispiece. 

The  Cambrian,  a  monthly  publication,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interest  of  the  Welsh  here  and 
abroad,  has  a  paper  on  the  Welsh  Pulpit, 
which  was  read  at  a  Presbyterian  Minister’s 
Meeting  in  Olivet  Church,  Utica. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company  announce, 
among  their  Spring  publications,  an  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  Down  Historic  Waterways, 
an  account  of  a  canoe  trip  on  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  rivers,  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites; 
Nestlings  of  Forest  and  Marsh,  by  Irene 
Grosvenor  Wheelock,  is  devoted  to  the  habits 
of  young  birds,  illustrated  by  photographic 
reproductions ;  Dr.  Samuel  Minturn  Peck  has 
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a  book  of  Alabama  Sketches;  and  Letters  to 
an  Enthusiast  is  by  Mary  Cowden  Oark. 

A  valuable  paper  on  the  Free  Colored 
People  of  North  Carolina  is  contributed  by 
Charles  W.  Chestnut  to  the  March  number 
of  the  Southern  Workman,  published  by  the 
Hampton  Institute  Press. 

The  current  number  of  the  Woman’s  Home- 
Companion  has  an  opening  paper  on  The 
Coming  of  Spring,  by  Ernest  Harold  Baines, 
describing  the  making  of  maple  sugar,  melt¬ 
ing  snows,  the  awakening  of  animals  and 
plants,  all  told  in  a  way  to  interest  the  young 
people  as  well  as  their  elders.  (Springfield, 
O.) 

The  Living  Age  contains  in  the  current 
number  (3009),  a  paper  on  The  Progress  of 
Women,  from  the  English  Quarterly  Review, 
and  a  character  sketch  of  M.  Delcasse,  by 
Baron  Pierre  de  Courbertin,  Andrew  Lang 
has  a  poem  on  the  Odyssey,  and  one  on 
Spring  Longings  is  by  Katherine  Tynan. 

Bird-Lore,  for  January-February,  gives  the 
recollections  of  Elliot  Coues,  by  his  friend. 
D.  G.  Elliot.  Cantain  C.  A.  Curtiss  tells  of 
the  young  naturalist  at  his  first  army  post, 
with  extracts  from  his  journals.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  fine.  (Macmillan). 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  for 
March,  gives  an  account  of  the  wonderful 
work  for  waifs  of  Great  Britain,  written  by 
its  inaugurator.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Barnardo,  of 
London.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
has  a  graphic  description  of  Politics  and 
Missions  in  Korea,  which  country  he  is  visit¬ 
ing  on  his  missionary  tour.  Rev.  W.  L. 
Swallen  writes  on  types  of  Korean  character, 
showing  examples  of  the  transforming  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  also  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  New  Reformation  in  France. 
These  articles  are  illustrated  from  photo¬ 
graphs. 

In  the  Delineator,  for  April,  Dr.  S.  R. 
Elliot  writes  of  Kate  Field,  clever  and  ver¬ 
satile.  who  entered  so  largely  into  Washington 
social  life.  The  Religious  Sentiment  in  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  a  timely  article.  Parents  are  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  Dr.  Murray’s  second  paper  on 
the  training  of  children,  and  Silas  G.  Pratt 
has  another  Brownie  story  for  the  little  ones. 
The  opening  paper  on  Motherhood  gives 
many  illustrations  of  groups  of  mothers  and 
children  of  our  day. 

A  well-worn  and  marked  copy  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis’s  Imitation  of  Christ,  containing 
the  signature  of  John  Wesley  on  the  fly  leaf, 
has  lately  come  into  the  hands  of  President 
Goucher,  of  the  Woman’s  College,  Balti¬ 
more.  It  is  a  Latin  version,  and  Wesley’s 
great-nephew  presented  it  to  the  father  of 
the  Rev.  Alder  Adams,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Mission,  Bishopsgate,  London,  from  whom  it 
was  procured.  An  occasional  correction  of  the 
Latin  text,  and  marginal  lines  from  one  to 
four,  mark  the  esteem  held  for  it  by  the 
great  founder  of  the  Methodist  body.  The 
volume  is  small  and  handsomely  bound. 


Any  who  are  desirous  of  checking  the  gamb¬ 
ling  habit  now  rife  will  find  in  a  leaflet  by 
James  W.  White,  Ph.  D.,  of  Yale,  a  sensible, 
straightforward  argument  against  the  evil.  The 
pamphlet  was  prepared  by  request  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Northern  New  Jersey  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Congregational  Churches,  by  The 
League  for  Social  Service,  287  Fourth  Ave- 
nut.  New  York  City.  Single  copies  one  cent. 
75  cents  per  hundred. 

New  Publications. 

Funk  &  Wacnalls  Company: — The  Moral  Law, 
Edward  John  Hamilton,  D.D.  $1.60  net. 

Funk  &  Wacnalls  Company: — The  Black  Cat 
Club,  James  D.  Carrothers.  $i.oo  net. 

Thomas  Whittaker: — Psychic  Research  and  Gos¬ 
pel  Miracles,  Rev.  Edward  M.  Duff  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Gilchrist  Allen.  $1.50  net. 

Dodd,  MeAd  &  Company: — Miscellanies,  Second  Ser¬ 
ies,  Austin  Dobson,  $1.00.  Michael  Ross,  Minis¬ 
ter,  Annie  E.  Holdsworth.  $1.50  net.  Spindle 
and  Plough,  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.  $1.50  net. 
The  Young  Man  in  Modern  Life,  Beverley  Warn¬ 
er,  D.D.  8s  cents  net. 

MacMillan  &  Company: — The  Roman  Theocracy 
and  The  Republic,  1846-1849,  R.  M.  Johnston. 
10  shillings  (Great  Britain). 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company: — Town  Life  in  An¬ 
cient  Italy,  translated  from  Prof.  Ludwig  Fried- 
lander’s  Stadtemesen  in  Italien  im  ersten  Jahr 
hundert,  by  William  E.  Waters. 

Fleming  H.  Revf.ll  Company: — First  Aid  in  Acci¬ 
dents.  Charles  R.  Dickson,  M.D.  50  cents  net. 
The  Secret  Place.  R.  Ames  Montgomery.  50  cents 
net.  Heavenly  Harmonies  for  Earthly  Living, 
Malcolm  James  McLeod,  so  cents  net.  Through 
the  Bible  with  a  Guide,  David  S.  Holbrook.  $1.00 
net.  The  High-Caste  Hindu  Woman,  Pandita 
Ramabai.  ys  cents  net.  Thoughts  for  the  Sun¬ 
days  of  the  Year,  Handley  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Durham.  $1.00  net. 

Longmans,  Grepn  &  Company: — Godly  Union  and 
Concord.  H.  Hensley  Henson.  $2.00. 

The  MacMillan  Company: — The  Development  of 
Cabinet  Government  in  England,  Mary  Taylor 
Blauvelt,  M.A.  $1.50. 

J.  F.  Taylor  Company:— Twenty-six  and  One,  Max- 
ime  (jorky,  translated  from  the  Russian.  $i.2S. 

Phamplets  and  Reports 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  Thirty-first  Annual  Report. — Annual 
Register  of  Hamilton  College. — The  Lord’s  Prayer, 
A  Study  of  its  Teachings,  by  Prof.  R.  V.  Foster, 
D.D.;  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publishing  House, 
Dodeville,  Tcnn.;  10  cents. — A  Political  Primer, 
,\dele  M.  Fielde.  The  League  for  Political  Educa¬ 
tion.  so  cents  net. — Canadian  McAll  Association. 
Fifteenth  Annual  Report. — Fifth  Avenue  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church,  Year  Book  {1900)  of  Young  People’s 
Association,  Thiity-seventh  Annual  Report  Women’s 
Employment  Society. — Eighteenth  Annual  Report  _  of 
Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions. 

A  reply  to  Governor  Odell’s  Charges  against  the 
Managers  of  the  Manhatt.an  State  Hospital. — A  Talk 
About  Manuscripts,  Rev.  H.  A.  Bridgman. — Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  Annual  Register,  1901-1902. — 
The  Bible  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  Arthur 
H.  Ewing. — When  the  Lamps  are  Lighted,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  pastels  by  Fernand  Lungren. 

Periodicals 

For  March: — The  Four-Track  News;  Missionary 
Record,  Scotland;  New  England  Evangelist;  Holy¬ 
oke  Presbyterian  (also  March);  Journal  of  Zo- 
ophily;  Sentinel;  Living  Age;  National  Geo¬ 
graphical  Magazine;  Non-Conformist  Musical  Jour¬ 
nal;  Travel;  Lend-a-Hand  Record;  Harper’s  Baz 
aar;  Advocate  and  Guardian; 

For  April : — Sunday-School  World. 


Correspondence 


Evangelist  Hammond’s 
Meetings 

Sunday  afternoon  (March  9th),  Rev. 
E.  Payson  Hammond  held  a  Children’s 
meeting  at  the  Home  Garden,  322  Pleas¬ 
ant  Avenue,  Manhattan,  which  was  said 
by  some  of  those  who  regularly  attend 
his  meetings,  to  be  one  of  the  best  they 
had  ever  seen.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
children  were  in  tears  during  his  recital 
of  the  Saviour’s  sufferings  for  us,  and  the 
stories  that  he  uses  to  illustrate  sub¬ 
stitution.  It  was  a  most  unusually  ten¬ 
der  meeting.  Nearly  all,  if  not  every¬ 
one  of  the  children  present  that  had  not 
previously  done  so,  confessed  Christ  in 
the  inquiry  meeting. 

Mr.  Hammond  held  meetings  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  L.  I.,  last  week.  The  number  of 
persons  who  confessed  conversion  were 
136.  He  also  addressed  the  public 
schools,  where  he  pointed  out  that  no 
one  was  in  the  highest  sense  educated 
until  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
faculties  were  devloped,  and  to  have 
this  fully  done  required  being  taken  into 
the  School  of  Christ  by  a  process  called 
conversion. 

In  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Hammond 
also  held  meetings  and  addressed  400 
scholars  in  the  public  schools. 

•C.  W.  Balch, 

64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

An  Evangelist  Recom¬ 
mended 

Dear  Evangelist  :  May  I  recommend 
through  your  good  paper  to  the  churches, 
Rev.  James  Gale  Inglis  as  an  Evangelist. 
I,  as  many  another  pastor,  was  looking 
fo  the  “right  man’’  to  assist  in  some  ser¬ 
vices.  Mr.  Inglis  was  brought  to  my 
attention  as  a  successful  working  pastor 
who  had  been  compelled  to  give  u  j  an 
increasingly  prosperous  work  in  Flint, 
Michigan,  through  illness ;  and  who  had 
so  far  recovered  as  to  feel  able  to  do 
some  service  in  the  great  evangelistic 
campaign  inaugurated  by  our  assembly 


committee.  In  correspondence  I  learned 
that  he  had  thought  earnestly  and  prayer¬ 
fully  over  the  “kind  of  evangelism’’  our 
churches  so  much  need. 

He  came  to  us.  There  was  very  little 
machinery.  There  was  no  advertisement 
of  an  attempt  to  do  great  things.  There 
was  no  strained  or  abnormal  effort  to 
get  people  into  the  church.  We  had 
some  meetings  for  prayer.  We  adver¬ 
tised  widely  and  thoroughly  that  in  some 
meetings  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  it  would  be  shown  that  Christian¬ 
ity  had  an  appeal  to  make  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  quite  as 
virile  and  vital  as  its  appeal  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  century.  Mr.  In¬ 
glis  preached  in  the  evening  on  such 
themes  as  “What  is  Faith,”  “What  is 
Salvation,”  The  Presence  of  God,”  “Why 
an  Incarnation,”  The  Program  of  Sin,” 
”The  Kingdom  of  God,”  etc.  Each  af¬ 
ternoon  a  Bible  study  was  conducted  on 
the  theme  of  the  night  previous. 

The  preaching,  eloquent  and  forceful, 
was  pre-eminently  Scriptural  and  Evan¬ 
gelical.  In  entire  familiarity  with  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  day,  Mr.  Inglis 
could  say  in  a  modern  and  present  sense, 
“He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.” 
It  was  the  New  Evangelism  and  the  Old 
Gospel.  In  the  background  was  a  phil¬ 
osophy  of  religion,  but  as  seeds  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  not  as  pales  in  the  fence  that  en¬ 
closed  it. 

All  the  meetings  were  held  in  my  lec¬ 
ture  room.  The  attendance  never  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  crowd.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  influence  people  in  the  mass,  so 
often  purely  mesmeric  and  superficial. 
No  artificial  means  were  used  to  compel 
attendance.  Freedom  was  urged  in  this 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  prayerful 
thought  of  the  meetings  was  requested, 
whether  present  or  absent. 

The  Results. 

1.  It  was  made  simple  and  natural  to 
talk  about  the  things  of  the  soul.  The 
personal  element  in  all  religious  work 
was  emphasized.  It  was  made  clear  that 

2.  Interest  in  Bible  study  was  quick¬ 
ened.  The  Biblical  not  the  theolo^c^ 
background  of  great  evangelical  princi- 
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pies  was  illustrated.  The  desire  to  know 
more  and  more  about  the  Jesus  of  the 
New  Testament  was  intensified.  (In¬ 
deed,  were  I  advising  any  change  in  Mr. 
Inglis’  method,  I  would  suggest  that  he 
advertise  his  meetings  as  “Bible  Studies” 
on  the  great  themes  of  Salvation.) 

3.  There  was  an  accession  to  our 
Church  of  thirty-one,  and  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  in  preparation  for  our  Easter  Com¬ 
munion — a  large  proportion  adults.  And 
yet  it  is  not  fair,  either  to  the  evangelist 
or  to  the  working  pastor,  or  to  his 
Church,  to  ascribe  this  to  special  meet¬ 
ings.  We  did  not  invite  Mr.  inglis  here 
to  do  our  work.  W  e  wanted  him  to  help 
gather  the  harvest.  Buds  were  ready  to 
burst  into  the  flower  of  decision,  and  no 
evangelist  can  do  anything  in  this  specific 
work  of  winning  men  to  decisions  that 
are  permanent  and  abiding,  where  this  is 
not  true.  Then,  too,  there  was  ground 
to  be  broken  up  that  had  been  lying 
fallow  for  the  new  planting,  out  upon 
which  the  Church  goes  again,  weeping, 
bearing  the  precious  seed. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  Church  can 
make  a  mistake  in  inviting  Mr.  Inglis 
to  help  in  an  earnest,  sane,  forceful  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  great  truths  of  our  blessed 
religion.  ^ 

Yours  with  much  respect, 

Henry  K.  Denlinger.  . 
February  21,  1902. 

Notes  From  a  Secretary’s 
Desk 

Among  the  many  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting  collections  made  nowadays  by 
young  people,  nothing  is  prettier  than 
the  postal  card  collections.  Not  only  do 
our  American  and  European  cities  have 
picture  postal  cards  for  every  hotel  or 
point  of  interest,  but  our  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  cities  have  them  too.  Very  good 
pictures  indeed  come  from  Africa,  Col¬ 
umbia  and  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places, 
and  the  cards  to  be  used  here  with  the  ad* 
dition  of  a  stamp  may  be  bought  at  our 
Mission  rooms,  156  Fifth  avenue,  with 
quaint  little  figures  and  scenes  from 


China,  Laos,  indeed,  almost  every  land. 

Those  South  American  revolutions,  of 
which  we  read  so  casually  and  rather 
vaguely  in  our  papers  here,  cannot  fail 
to  affect  most  inconveniently  the  plans 
and  comfort  of  our  missionaries  living 
in  those  countries.  In  Columbia,  two  of 
the  ladies  had  planned  a  little  trip  from 
Baranquilla  to  Caracas,  thinking  the 
combination  of  sea  and  mountains,  with 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pond  would  be  a  delightful  break 
in  the  hot  season.  But  bet  ore  getting 
started,  Venezuela  and  Germany  had  their 
quarrel,  and  as  the  missionary  writes, 
“Venezuela  closed  all  her  ports  for  fear 
a  German  war  ship  would  come  in  and 
swallow'  her  all  up;”  so  the  trip  had  to 
be  given  up. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  a  young 
missionary  wife  to  be  a  mother  of  little 
children  and  an  active  missionary  at  the 
same  time,  and  yet  sometimes  the  little 
children  are  the  best  missionaries  of  them 
all.  This  is  the  way  one  in  China  writes 
about  it;  “There  is  no  limit  to  the  work 
that  lies  all  about  me  in  visiting  in  the 
homes  of  the  boys  and  trying  to  do  a 
little  to  build  up  the  church  work  here  as 
w’ell  as  direct  personal  work  among  the 
boys  in  the  school,  but  at  present  my 
tongue  is  tied,  or  at  least  my  talk  is  slow 
and  my  vocabulary  limited,  so  my  first 
duty  after  my  home  is  to  get  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  find  my  baby 
girl  a  great  entrance  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Chinese  women,  for  they  all  love 
children,  and  Faith  smiles  upon  each 
and  all,  so  they  think  her  a  wonderful 
baby.” 

An  idea  of  this  little  woman’s  social 
duties  is  gained  from  this  description  of 
her  callers:  “My  quiet  afternoon  which 
I  had  set  apart  for  writing  has  been  all 
broken  up.  First  came  a  lovely  Chinese 
woman,  a  rich  neighbor  of  ours.  She  is 
from  Hongkong  originally,  and  is  the 
third  generation  of  Christians.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  interpreter  for  the  German  con¬ 
sul,  and  much  of  their  large  salary  goes 
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conversation  are  not  very  many  yet,  I 
am  always  glad  to  see  her,  and  feel  she 
is  a  helpful  friend.  She  had  no  sooner 
gone  than  a  number  of  well  dressed  but 
idle  women  came  to  see  the  house  and 
the  foreign  lady.  I  always  see  such 
women  on  Friday  afternoons,  but  the 

College 
c.  w.  E 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Summer  Work  of  Atlanta  University 
Students. — A  canvass  recently  made  in 
regard  to  the  vacation  work  of  the  Negro 
students  in  Atlanta  University  elicits  the 
following  facts :  Of  the  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  boys  questioned  upon  the 
subject,  all  but  one  claimed  to  have  done 
some  remunerative  work  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Some  found  work  because  of 
their  special  training  at  the  University 
in  the  industrial  arts.  A  few  went  out 
simply  as  laborers,  and  earned  laborers’ 
wages. 

New  York  University  Senate  con¬ 
firms  its  action  of  two  vears  ago,  which 
requested  the  one  hundred  electors  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame  to  continue  in  service, 
but  postponed  until  ipof?  the  choice  of  ad¬ 
ditional  names  to  occunv  the  twentv-one 
panels  of  the  colonnade  left  vacant  in 
TQOO.  The  Senate  finds  that  the  Hall  of 
Fame  has  been  sdven  a  place  bv  the 
countrv'  hevond  all  exnectation.  and  that 
each  sten  in  its  establishment  renuires 
more  time  and  care  than  was  anticinated. 
The  official  book  has  been  miblished  but 
little  over  half  a  vear.  The  imnortant 
volume  entitled  American  Immortals, 
has  iust  heen  mven  to  the  nublic.  These 
and  numerous  other  nublication?.  lec¬ 
tures.  school  exercises,  inscrintions  iinon 
school  buildinp's.  and  the  like,  have  be- 
"un  to  make  the  twentv-nine  names 
♦^horoimhlv  known  to  the  countn'.  The 
Glimmer  School  will  he  transferred  from 
Ttniversitv  Heights  to  the  Washincton 
Square  "Ruilding.  The  laboratories  of 
chemistry  and  physics  at  University 
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rest  of  the  week  have  to  deny  them,  for 
they  would  swarm  all  over  the  house. 
Much  of  my  time  goes  to  entertaining 
callers  who  have  a  right  to  come,  but 
those  who  come  out  of  idle  curiosity 
alone,  with  no  one  to  introduce  them,  we 
restrict  to  one  day.” 

S.  R.  D. 

Notes 

Chapin 

Heights  and  also  the  dormitories  will  be 
at  the  command  of  students. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  is  to  be 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  work  will  be 
classed  in  two  divisions — undergraduate 
college  work  and  School  of  Pedagogy  or 
professional  work. 

Of  the  regular  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Pedagogy,  Professors  Gordy,  Mac- 
Dougall,  Lough,  Monteser  and  Charles 
G.  Shaw  are  offering  cour.<!es.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  professors  of  University 
College  will  offer  courses.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  of  education  and 
educational  classics  has  been  filled  bv  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Wveliff  Rose, 
of  Peabodv  Normal  School,  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nashville.  Tenn.  John  L. 
Lowes,  of  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  is 
to  discuss  the  development  of  English 
poetrv  from  Milton  to  Tennvson. 

The  summer  school  will  be  opened 
the  first  Monday  after  July  4. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kas. — ^The  Oratorical  Association  has 
been  reorganized  this  year,  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  selecting 
speakers  to  represent  the  University  in 
the  annual  state  oratorical  contest;  it 
will  also  arrange  for  a  local  contest  to 
be  held  during  the  spring  term.  An  ex- 
ceedinelv  valuable  and  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  fossils  has  recentlv  been  received 
from  the  Roval  Museum  of  Stuttgart. 
Germanv.  in  exebantre  for  Kansas  fos¬ 
sils.  The  collection  includes  a  number 
of  nearlv  perfect  specimens  of  extinct  ani¬ 
mals  not  found  in  America,  together  with 
a  large  assortment  of  shells  of  the  Euro- 
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pean  Jurassic  formation,  numbering 
about  200  species.  The  fine  arts  depart¬ 
ment  has  recently  got  out  a  handsome 
edition  of  the  flower  poems  of  William 
Wordsworth,  executed  solely  by  hand. 
The  poems  are  printed  on  fine  Whatman 
paper,  in  antique  type,  and  are  set  in 
appropriate  flower  designs  in  water  col¬ 
ors,  the  work  of  Miss  Lona  Miller,  a 
junior  in  the  school.  The  printing  was 
done  on  the  University  press,  and  the 
binding,  which  is  of  artistically  illustrated 
buckskin,  also  represents  the  work  of  the 
students.  The  edition  has  met  with  a 
ready  sale  among  the  lovers  of  beautiful 
books. 

Columbia  University. — The  collec¬ 
tion  selected  by  the  Foreign  Office  of 
China  for  presentation  to  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  is  known  as  the  “T’u  Shu  Chi 
Ch’eng,”  a  standard  collection  of  ancient 
and  modem  works,  comprising  those  that 
deal  with  matters  of  great  moment,  as 
well  as  those  that  treat  minor  details.  It 
will  illustrate  the  instraction  in  Chinese 
subjects  to  be  undertaken  under  the  new 
Dean  Lung  foundation.  This  collection, 
the  most  comprehensive  ever  made  in 
China,  consists  of  over  6,000  volumes, 
divided  into  thirty-two  heads  or  classes, 
and  bears  on  every  subject  known  to 
Chinese  literature.  The  work  was  origi¬ 
nally  undertaken  by  a  commission  of 
eminent  Chinese  scholars  appointed  by 
Emperor  Kang  Hsi,  who  reigned  from 
1662  to  1723.  From  the  scientific  point 
of  view,  the  gift  is  invaluable,  as  it  puts 
at  the  disposal  of  American  students  a 
collection  of  sources  not  heretofore  ac¬ 
cessible  to  them.  The  monetary  value  of 
the  collection  is  estimated  at  10,000  taels, 
or  about  $7,000.  It  is  understood  that 
the  collection  is  now  being  prepared  for 
shipment  by  the  viceroy  at  Nanking,  Liu 
Kun-i.  Its  presentation  at  this  time,  and 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  officials  in 
the  matter,  are  indications  of  the  friendly 
attitude  of  the  Chinese  toward  the 
United  States. 

A  noteworthy  fact  in  the  appointment  of 
school  inspectors  hy  Boronjrh  Presidents  Cantor 
and  Swanstrom.  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn, 
is  that  seventv-five  out  of  the  180  persons  ap¬ 


pointed  are  women.  In  his  address  Presi¬ 
dent  Cantor  said  that  there  is  no  branch  of 
the  city  government  so  essential  to  the  wel¬ 
fare,  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  its  school  system,  and  to  the  inspec¬ 
tors  was  practically  submitted  that  great  work. 
He  said  he  expected  of  them  an  active  co¬ 
operation  with  the  various  teachers,  which 
should  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  school  work  and  should  also 
benefit  the  system  itself.  President  Swan¬ 
strom  remarked  if  the  experiment  fails,  it  will 
be  due  to  the  inherent  defects  of  the  system. 

Among  the  best  known  of  the  women  ap¬ 
pointed  are  Mrs.  Mulqueen,  daughter  of  ex- 
Mayor  Gilroy,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Parsons,  wife 
of  Alderman  Parsons  and  herself  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  of  Columbia  University. 

President  Eliot,  in  his  latest  report,  pre¬ 
sents  an  examination  into  the  relation  of 
athletic  victories  and  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students.  He  finds  that  these  victories 
have  little  bearing  on  the  case.  During  long 
periods  of  athletic  defeat.  Harvard  has  greatly 
increased  her  number  of  students,  while  the 
colleges  victorious  in  sports  have  suffered  a 
loss  rather  than  a  gain.  Men  who  have 
sons  to  educate  pay  little  attention  to  these 
victories. 

The  Conversion  oi  Saul 
of  Tarsus* 

Next  to  the  Resurrection  and  Ascen¬ 
sion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.  To  understand  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  immense  and  epoch  making 
influence  two  points  should  be  studied 
as  introductory  to  the  lessons  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  quarter. 

I.  The  past  history  of  the  man,  for  as 
Sabatier  well  says,  Paul’s  doctrine  must 
have  had  a  history,  and  this  history  must 
have  developed  out  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence. 

Paul  was  a  Pharisee,  Phil,  iii  14-6,  zeal¬ 
ous  for  the  Law,  Gal.  i:i3,  was  he 
brought  up  at  Tarsus  or  Jerusalem? 
Compare  Acts  xxii  :3,  and  xxiii  :i6.  Far¬ 
rar,  Stokes,  and  nearly  all  commentators 
believe  him  to  have  passed  his  boyhood 
in  Tarsus  and  come  to  Jerusalem  for  his 
later  studies,  but  see  Sabatier’s  St.  Paul, 
and  compare  the  following  with  the 
author’s  contention  that  his  education 
was  strictly  Jewish;  Acts  xviii:3,  xx: 

•  Intermational  Lesson  for  Sunday,  April  6,  1032,  Acts 
ix.  t-20.  Golden  Text,  Acts  ill.  ig.  Repent  ye  therefore 
and  be’converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out. 
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34,  I  Thes.  i  Cor.ix:8-io,  Gal.  iii: 
15,  2  Cor,  iii  7,  Rom.  v:i2,  Phile.  3,  5, 
and  consider  how  far  an  education  in  the 
Greek  university  of  Tarsus  would  have 
modified  his  views  of  paganism,  2  Cor. 
vi:i4,  I  Thes.  iv:5.  Gal.  iv:8,  etc.,  and  of 
angels  and  demons.  Col.  i:i6,  Rom.  viii: 
38,  etc.,  which  are  entirely  in  strict  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud. 

It  is  questioned  whether  or  not  Paul 
was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  see  Acts 
xxvi:io.  There  are  difficulties  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  must  be  married  and  over  thirty 
thirty  years  old. 

2.  The  actual  position  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  with  regard  to  Judaism. 

Neither  in  the  consciousness  of  Chris¬ 
tians  nor  in  that  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy 
was  it  separate  from  Jewish  church. 
Otherwise  the  persecution  of  Acts  viii: 
1-4  could  not  have  occurred  and  it  would 
have  been  not  from  the  Sanhedrin  (Acts 
ix:i-3)  but  from  the  Roman  authorities 
that  Saul  must  have  sought  his  creden¬ 
tials.  Christians  were  simply  known  as 
men  of  the  Way;  R.V.  Acts  ix:2,  xix: 
9,  23,  xxii:4,  xxiv,  14,  22,  compare  xvi: 
17,  xviii  125,  I  Tim.  i:i3,  Heb.  ix:8,  x: 
20,  2  Pet.  ii:2,  21.  They  observed  the 
festivals  and  holidays  of  the  Church, 
Acts  ii:i,  xviii:2i,  xx:6,i6,  Rom.  xiv:5, 
frequented  the  temple  and  synagogue 
worship,  observing  the  hours  of  prayer, 
Acts  ii:46,  iii:i,  v:42,  xiq,  keeping  fasts 
and  making  vows,  xiii:2,  xviii:i8,  22, 
23,  carefully  avoiding  defilement,  x:i4, 
practicing  the  rite  of  circumcision  xv:5, 
xvi  ’.3,  Gal.  V  :2,  and  were  zealous  for  the 
law,  Acts  xxi:20  comp.  v:i3. 

Yet  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
believers  in  Jesus  were  not  aware  of 
the  vital  difference  between  themselves 
and  the  Jewish  church;  and  that  just 
because  it  was  vital  they  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  an  arbitrary  scission  from  that 
church,  but  left  the  separation  to  come 
by  the  normal  working  out  of  the  newer 
life.  But  it  was  Paul  whose  life  and 
work  made  clear  the  world  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  Christianity  and  Judaism. 

With  reference  to  the  lesson  passage 
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observe  that  chapter  viii.  after  verse  4 
is  an  episode  and  the  force  of  yet  (vs.i) 
consists  in  its  close  connection  with  vii: 
58  and  viii:i,  3. 

Concerning  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion 
compare  Acts  iirq-ii.  As  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Sanhedrin  over  places  out¬ 
side  of  Palestine  (Acts  ix:2  comp,  xxii: 
5,  XX vi  :ii,  12.)  See  Stokes  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  Expositor’s  Bible  11:31,  32, 
Stalker’s  Life  of  Paul,  sec.  34,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Schuerer,  The  Jewish  People 
in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  II  :i,  184.  For 
Damascus,  and  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  Jews  there  at  this  period,  see  Has¬ 
tings’s  Bible  Dictionary,  the  Cambridge 
Bible,  Acts,  or  the  Speaker’s  Commen¬ 
tary  Acts  (by  the  Bishop  of  Chester)  or 
Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

For  the  light  from  heaven  (vs.  3)  its 
character.  Stalker,  or  Meyer  on  Acts  I : 
247  or  Sabatier,  who  is  especially  good 
on  this  subject. 

Every  student  of  the  Acts  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  there  are  three  accounts  of 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  given  in  the 
Acts  (ix:3-9,  xxii:3-ii,  xxvi:i2-i8)  and 
unless  he  has  carefully  studied  the  ac¬ 
counts  he  has  probably  not  noticed  any 
important  differences  in  the  accounts. 
They  are,  however,  quite  different  in 
certain  particulars  and  have  given  oc¬ 
casion  to  much  discussion  and  perplexity. 
Some  light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  story 
by  Paul’s  reference  to  it  in  i  Cor.  xv:8 
and  Gal.  i:i3-i6.  These  accounts  should 
all  be  studied  together,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  three  were  all 
brought  together  in  Acts  by  one  writer, 
who  certainly  did  not  think  that  he  was 
either  contradicting  himself,  or  gpving 
currency  to  error.  The  best  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  probably  in  Le win’s  St. 
Paul  I.  chap,  iv.,  or  in  Sabatier,  pp.  56- 
59,  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ  I.  pp.  195,  6. 
Stalker,  secs.  39-44,  Stokes  II.,  45,  46, 
Meyer  I.,  251,  or  The  Cambridge  Bible. 

The  effect  of  his  conversion  upon  his 
views  is  strikingly  put  by  C.  C.  Everett, 
The  Gospel  of  Paul  pp.  152-156. 

For  Paul’s  commission  (Acts  ix:i5) 
see  Stalker,  secs.  8-12,  Briggs’s  Messiah 
of  the  Apostles,  sec.  24,  Stevens’s  Pauline 
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Theology,  pp.  21  f.,  Stalker,  secs.  8-12, 
and  a  suggestive  discussion  of  his  mes- 
age  as  affected  by  his  character  in  Saba¬ 
tier,  p.  69. 

For  the  date  of  Paul’s  conversion  see 
Findlay’s  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  13,  14. 
Books  Referred  to. 

Hastings’s  Bible  Dictionary. 

Briggs’s  Messiah  of  the  Apostles. 
Lewin’s  St.  Paul. 

Stokes,  The  Acts,  Expositor’s  Bible. 
Sabatier,  The  Apostle  Paul. 

Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller. 
Stalker’s  Life  of  St.  Paul. 

Schuerer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Cambridge  Bible  Acts. 

The  (Speaker’s)  Bible  Commentary 
Acts. 

Findlay,  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

C.  C.  Everett,  The  Gospel  of  Paul. 

Christian  Endeavor 

[Fortunately  it  is  not  too  late  to  repair  the  damage 
wrought  last  week  by  an  inadvertent  printer  who  prefixed 
the  Easter  lesson  with  the  readings  and  questions  of  the 
week  before.  We  reprint  that  lesson  here,  as  there  is  still 
time  to  prepare  for  the  Easter  Endeavor  meeting.— Editor 
Evangelist.] 

The  Risen  Life 

M.,  Mar.  24.  A  proved  immortality,  2  Tim.  i : 
6-u. 

T.,  Mar.  25.  A  prepared  immortality,  Titus 
i:  1-4. 

W.,  Mar.  26.  A  safe  immortality.  Ps.  121 :  1-8. 
T.,  March  27.  A  free  immortality.  Rom.  6: 
18-23. 

F.,  Mar.  28.  A  glad  immortality.  Isa.  25:  1-8. 
S.,  Mar.  29.  A  victorious  immortality,  i  Cor. 

15:  51-58. 

Sun.,  Mar.  30.  Topic — The  risen  life :  Christ’s ; 
ours.  Luke  24:  1-12;  Col.  3:  i-io  (Easter 
service.) 

IVhy  should  we  often  think  about  death? 
What  do  you  think  the  strongest  proof  of  our 
immortality? 

Why  should  the  Christian  have  no  fear  of 
death? 

The  story  of  our  Lord’s  burial  and  resur¬ 
rection  emphasizes  the  thought  of  the  new 
outlook  and  hope  offered  to  God’s  children 
on  eartl).  The  disciples  while  loving  the  Lord 
Jesus  looked  upon  him  as  a  leader,  and  had 
not  grasped  the  real  meaning  of  his  words, 
and  the  promises  of  the  prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament.  They  truly  mourned  not  only  a 
beloved  friend  but  the  leader  who  should  re¬ 
store  Israel  to  its  former  place  as  the  nation 
chosen  and  favored  of  God.  With  what  sur¬ 
prise  did  they  see  the  angel,  whose  comforting 
words  filled  them  with  jov — “He  is  not  here, 
He  is  risen, — go,  tell  His  disciples.”  If  we 


have  the  true  Easter  spirit  of  truth  and  joy 
we  must  share  it  (Rom.  x.  19),  and  bear  the 
good  news  to  others. 

We  who  love  Christ,  in  our  new  life  here, 
will  rise  above  sin,  and  though  nothing  else  is 
changed  those  around  us  will  be  made  aware 
of  the  change  in  our  nature,  as  the  chapter 
selected  for  the  evening  tells  us.  Our  daily 
duties  done  for  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are 
changed  from  a  common  task  into  a  work  of 
love  and  beauty.  To  help  us  realize  what 
Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  have  done  for 
the  world  and  for  us,  it  is  well  to  compare 
the  thought  and  promises  of  the  Old,  with 
those  in  the  New  Testament.  (If  any  two 
Endeavorers  will  take  their  Bibles  and  work 
together  they  will  find  this  search  helpful  and 
interesting). 

In  the  Bible  death  is  mentioned  as  a  sleep 
— but  the  hope  of  awakening  seems  to  be  less 
assured  under  the  old  than  in  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation.  See  Moses :  Deut.  xxxi:i6.  David: 
2  Sam.  xii:23,  where  he  expresses  this  hope. 
Yet  see  i  Kings,  ii:io,  and  xi:43,  and  many 
other  records  of  the  Kings.  Thus,  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  departed,  i  Thess.  iv:i3,  15, 
I  Cor.  XV  :6 — and  again  in  verses  15-23,  ver¬ 
ses  35-38,  and  42-57 — with  the  idea  of  the  seed 
planted  and  the  growing  plant  representing 
our  victory  over  death,  as  in  Isaiah  xxv;8. 
In  marked  contrast  to  this  is  Ps.  vi  :5,  and  Job 
x:2i,  and  xiv:5.  Job  xiv.14,15.  Psalm  xxiii. 
4  is  more  trusting,  and  the  last  clause  of  Ps. 
cxxxiii  :4.  gives  a  promise  that  the  worthies 
of  the  olden  time  as  well  as  we  of  the  present 
day  often  forget.  See  also  Daniel  xii  :2.  Job 
wins  to  a  most  beautiful  assurance  in  chap¬ 
ter  xix,  25,  26 — and  another  promise  is  found 
in  2  Peter  iii:4,  and  vss.  12-14.  These  pas¬ 
sages,  with  the  readings  of  the  past  week, 
answer  the  questions  at  the  head  of  the  lesson. 

Growing  in  Grace 

M.,  Mar.  31.  Grace  in  trial.  2  Cor.  12:  7-10. 
T.,  Apr.  I.  Grace  from  Christ.  John  i :  10-17. 
VV.,  Apr.  2.  Growth  in  Christ.  John  15:  1-8. 

T.,  Apr.  3.  Grace  abounding.  2  Cor.  9:  8-14. 
F.,  Apr.  4.  From  strength  to  strength.  Ps. 
84:  5-12. 

S.,  April  5.  Follow  on.  Hos.  6:  1-3. 

Sun.,  Apr.  6.  Topic — Growing  in  grace.  2  Pet. 

3:  17,  18;  1  Pet.  2;  I,  2;  Eph.  4:  12-15. 

If  we  are  growing  in  grace,  how  shall  we  show 

it? 

If  we  are  growing  in  grace,  how  shall  we  know 

it? 

If  we  groiv  in  grace,  what  other  progress 

comes  with  it? 

Growth  in  grace  is  often  compared  to  a 
growing  plant,  or  to  branches  of  the  True 
Vine,  as  in  Wednesday’s  reading.  A  plant  in 
rocky  or  dry  soil  becomes  stunted,  or  dies — 
and  good  earth  is  soon  exhausted  unless 
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watered  and  stirred  about  the  roots.  The  rain 
from  above  also  washes  the  leaves  and  re¬ 
freshes  the  whole  plant ;  so  the  Spirit  of  grace 
refreshes  our  nature.  There  are  times  when 
our  growth  seems  slow,  but  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  winter  is  given  the  plant  for  rest, 
and  the  new  growth  will  be  all  the  stronger  for 
it,  when  the  sunlight  of  joy  bursts  upon  us. 
This  grace  and  spirit  of  Christ  growing  in 
our  hearts  will  cause  us  to  be  more  like  Him. 
Thus  the  child  who  has  the  companionship  of 
a  careful  mother,  grows  like  her  as  much  by 
the  teaching  of  the  loving  examples,  as  by 
her  precepts.  The  healthy  plant  will  bear  fruit 
and  seed  which  will  spring  up  in  other  gar¬ 
dens.  Beside  the  Daily  Readings,  here  are  a 
few  references  bearing  upon  this  topic:  Prov. 
4:18;  Phil.  3:13,14; — 4:8;  I  Thess.  3:12,13; 
II  Peter  1:5-8;  Luke  18:15;  I.  Cor.  15:58; 
II  Thess.  i:  3,^4,  ii,  12;  Heb.  13:  20,  21; 
Isa.  40:31;  Phil.  1:9-11;  J’ de  20,  21;  Eph. 
3:16-19  Col.  1:27-29;  I  John  2:5,6;  4:12, 
13- 

Christian  Endeavor  Notes. 

The  evangelistic  committee  of  the  Pittsburg 
union  aims  to  put  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  his  own  tongue,  in  the  hands  of 
every  foreigner  who  will  accept  it. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  World  quotes  from 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Clark,  who  is  in  Sweden, 
telling  of  finding  a  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  at  Malmberjet,  fifty-five  miles  north  of 
the  arctic  circle,  where  for  a  fortnight  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January  they  have  to  read  by  the 
light  of  an  oil  lamp  at  midday. 

God’s  Marvelous  Work* 

Do  not  let  this  sublime  and  aspiring  lesson 
open  the  door  to  any  intricate  attempt  to 
explain  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The 
teaching  of  the  passage  is  not  dogmatic  but 
practical.  The  triumph  of  love  over  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  adverse — over  tribulations, 
over  sin  itself,  its  power  to  reconcile  these 
forces  most  opposed — sinful  man  and  holy 
God,  or,  as  Findlay  says  (Epistles  of  Paul 
p.  151)  God’s  method  of  making  men  right¬ 
eous  by  a  free  gift  of  pardon  conditioned  on 
faith  in  Christ,  vindicated  by  its  experimental 
effects.  An  inspiring  clue  to  the  deep  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  passage  may  be  found  in  Mathe- 
son’s  spiritual  development  of  St.  Paul,  pp. 
211-215,  Stevens  (The  Theology  of  Paul,  p.99) 
says  “In  the  divine  love  is  found  the  motive  of 
redemption  through  Christ,  Rom.  v:8  comp. 
Eph.  ii:i6,  i  Thess.  ii:i6.”  and  see  page  121 
of  the  same.  Professor  Sanday  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Critical  Commentary  on  Romans 
teaches  that  this  passage  shows  the  blissful 
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consequences  of  justification.  Nothing  can  be 
more  illuminating  than  his  paraphrase  of  the 
passage  pp.  118, 119.  The  following  ten  pages 
are  invaluable  for  the  pastor  or  leader  who  de¬ 
sires  to  penetrate  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
lesson. 

The  Observation  Car 

The  Little  Brown  Wren 

yjlinton  Scollard. 

There’s  a  little  Brown  Wren  that  has  built  in  our  tree. 
And  she’s  scarcely  as  big  as  a  big  bumble-bee; 

She  has  hollowed  a  house  in  the  heart  of  a  limb, 
And  made  the  walls  tidy  and  made  the  floor  trim 
With  the  down  of  the  crow’s  foot,  with  tow,  and 
with  straw. 

The  cosiest  dweP'ng  that  ever  you  saw. 

One  morning.  Sir  Sparrow  came  sauntering  by. 
And  cast  on  the  wren’s  house  an  envious  eye; 
With  a  strut  ot  bravado  and  toss  of  his  head, 
“I’ll  put  in  my  claim  here,’’  the  bold  fellow  said, 
So  straightway  he  mounted  on  impudent  wing, 

And  entered  the  door  without  pausing  to  ring.  , 
An  instant — and  swiftly  that  feathery  Knight, 

All  tussled  and  tumbled,  in  terror  took  fright. 

While  there  by  the  door  on  he'r  favorite  percb, 

As  neat  as  a  lady  just  starting  for  church. 

With  this  so-ag  on  her  lips,  “He  will  not  call  again 
Unless  he  is  asked,”  said  the  little  brown  wren. 

Selected. 

The  Sparrows  and  the 
Policeman 

Sparrows  live  by  the  thousands  in  the  parks 
in  New  York,  and  grow  very  tame.  They  will 
fly  almost  at  one’s  feet  to  pick  up  a  crumb, 
and  in  summer  will  bathe  in  fountains  almost 
within  reach  of  one’s  hand.  The  other  day  a 
lady  living  opposite  one  of  the  parks  raised  a 
window  with  a  spool  of  thread  in  her  hand. 
She  dropped  it;  it  unwound  as  it  fell,  and  al¬ 
most  before  it  reached  the  sidewalk  a  sparrow 
had  caught  the  thread  in  his  bill  and  flew 
away,  the  spool  rapidly  unwinding.  In  a  min¬ 
ute  another  sparrow  had  caught  the  thread, 
and  away  he  flew.  Another  joined  him,  and 
in  five  minutes  at  least  a  dozen  sparrows  held 
the  thread,  flying  gayly  about  the  low  bushes 
and  the  trees,  tangling  the  thread  in  the 
twigs  and  weaving  a  web,  part  of  it  crossing 
a  path.  A  park  policeman  came  along  and 
found  his  way  barred.  A  small  boy  stood  near, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  obstruction.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  policeman  grew  angry  and  ac¬ 
cused  the  small  boy  of  tangling  the  thread 
across  the  path  to  annoy  the  people  who  were 
walking.  'The  boy  declared  he  did  not  know 
how  the  thread  came  there,  but  the  policeman 
would  not  believe  him,  and  was  going  to  arrest 
him  when  the  lady  came  and  explained  that  if 
any  one  was  to  be  arrested  it  should  be  the 
sparrows,  for  they  had  taken  her  thread  and 
tangled  it  on  the  bushes  as  they  flew  back  and 
forth.  The  sparrows  were  still  chatting  in  the 
trees  overhead,  and  the  policeman  looking  up, 
saw  the  thread  in  their  bills.  He  did  not  arrest 
the  sparrows ;  he  probably  knew  that  he  would 
have  difficulty  in  catching  his  prisoners  and 
getting  them  to  the  station-house. 


The  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray 


The  report  of  our  L.  D.  O.  Sunday  has  been 
postponed  longer  than  I  thought  it  would  be, 
for  a  good  many  reasons.  March  2nd,  you 
doubtless  will  remember,  was  a  very  stormy 
and  disagreeable  day,  such  a  pity!  In  spite 
of  the  fact,  I  persuaded  some  one  to  go  to 
church  with  me,  and  a  few  of  you  were  more 
or  less  successful.  I  wonder  how  it  happens 
that  although  I  asked  very  particularly  for  all 
the  post  cards  to  be  returned,  only  twelve  out 
of  the  twenty-seven  which  Starr  sent,  have 
been  returned?  .1  wish  there  were  more,  but 
perhaps  the  couplet: 

“Always  be  thankful  for  what  you  have  got. 
And  never  go  pining  for  what  you  have  not  ” 
is  a  good  rule  to  adopt  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

J.  Cuthbert  Long  writes  that  he  influenced 
a  boy  to  come  to  a  service — a  good  report  in 
three  words  exactly!  J.  Harold  Lillibridge 
brought  a  boy  to  Sunday-school — that’s  good, 
too! 

Dear  Miss  Ray, — I  influenced  a  couple  of 
boys  to  come  to  our  Missionary  Band  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  But  all  my  friends  go  to 
S.  S.  and  Church. 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

H.  L.  Jones. 

None  of  the  other  boys  succeeded  in  doing 
what  they  would  have  liked,  but  you  will  see 
by  their  letters  that  they  tried  and  that’s  as 
much  as  anyone  can  do.  I  am  glad  some  of 
you  tried  again  the  next  Sunday.  I  would 
like  to  hear  how  you  came  out ! 

Dear  Miss  Ray, — It  just  poured  this  morn¬ 
ing  at  Sunday-school  time,  (good  day  for 
Rainy  Committee),  and  at  church  all  the  boys 
that  were  out  at  Sunday-school  stayed  for 
church  except  one,  and  I  do  not  know  him 
very  well,  and  couldn’t  have  made  him  stay  if 
I  tried.  If  there  had  been  more  there  I  could 
have  gotten  two  of  my  friends  who  do  not 
stay  to  church  service,  to  stay,  I  think.  It  is 
Communion  Sabbath  here  and  it  would  be 
quite  hard  to  get  those  boys  who  do  not  ever 
stay  to  church,  and  I  am  afraid  they  might 
interrupt  the  service,  because  they  both  like 
very  much  to  talk.  I  will  try  to  get  them  to 
stay  next  Sunday. 

I  like  the  poem  Starr  sent  very  much. 

The  sun  is  trying  to  break  through  the 
clouds  now.  Yours  respectfully, 

Henry  S.  Leiper. 

Willie  Kirkpatrick  did  not  succeed  in  bring¬ 


ing  anyone,  but  he  has  asked  three  boys  to 
join  the  club. 

Dear  Miss  Ray, — I  received  a  postal  from 
Starr  last  week  with  the  questions  on,  but  I 
did  not  get  anyone  to  come  to  any  Sunday 
service. 

The  reason  is  because  I  had  the  whooping- 
cough  and  could  not  go  around,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  I  could  have  ^tten  anyone  if  I  had. 

D.  Watson  Wright. 

Thank  you,  Watson,  for  a  fine  sheaf  of 
papers ! 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Senior  comes  with 
George’s  post  card. 

Dear  Miss  Ray, — George  has  been  in  the 
house  with  a  cold  over  a  week  and  so  could 
not  do  anything  about  getting  any  one  to 
Sunday-school,  but  he  has  been  trying  to  get 
a  little  boy  he  knows  to  go  with  him  to  Sun¬ 
day-school.  He  is  a  little  boy  whose  parents 
are  poor  and  never  go  to  church,  and  he  will 
still  try  to  get  this  little  boy  to  Sunday-school. 

We  have  a  lady  in  our  church  who  does  a 
good  deal  of  such  missionary  church  work, 
and  still  there  are  plenty  who  never  go  inside 
of  a  church. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Hannah  W.  Senior. 

Dear  Miss  Ray, — I  am  very  sorry  but  I 
did  not  take  anyone  to  Sunday-school  or 
church.  My  companions  mostly  go  to  the 
Methodist  Church,  which  is  quite  near  us,  and 
some  are  Roman  Catholics. 

D.  Laurie  McBain. 

Dear  Miss  Ray, — I  asked  quite  a  number  of 
boys  about  going  to  Sunday-school  on  March 
2nd.  Most  of  them  went  to  Sunday-school,  a 
few  said  they  didn’t  care  to  go,  and  one  boy 
promised  to  come  March  Qth.  I  am  sorry  I 
could  not  send  a  better  report. 

Yours  truly, 

Stuart  J.  Eynon. 

A  pretty  good  report,  I  should  say!  And 
Sheldon’s  is  another. 

Dear  Miss  Ray, — Last  Sunday  was  very 
rainy,  and  as  there  has  been  much  sickness 
lately  most  of  the  boys  could  not  go  because 
their  mothers  were  afraid  that  they  would  get 
sick.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  give 
a  better  report.  One  of  the  boys  told  me  that 
he  would  go  to  Christian  Endeavor  with  me 
Sunday  next. 

R.  Sheldon  Ould. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  Sheldon’s 
Sunday-school  teacher  the  other  day.  Doug¬ 
las  McMurtrie,  another  New  York  member, 
pleasantly  surprised  me  one  Saturday,  by  a 
little  call. 

I  am  waiting  now  for  your  votes  to  come  in ! 


Of  Present  Interest 


The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  will  be  held  at  156 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  on  Wednesday, 
April  9th,  at  10  A.  M.,  and  will  be  confined 
to  a  morning  session  for  the  hearing  of  re¬ 
ports  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  Delegates  will  please  present 
their  credential  cards  to  Miss  M.  G.  Jane¬ 
way,  at  9.30  A.  M.  in  Room  818. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Mary  L.  Blakeman, 

March,  1902.  Recording  Secretary. 

The  tenth  international  Sunday-school  Con¬ 
vention  announce  that  entertainment  is  pro¬ 
vided  only  for  regularly  appointed  delegates 
from  the  various  States,  Provinces  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  upon  what  is  known  as  the  “Har¬ 
vard  Plan,”  namely:  Lodging  and  breakfast 
only,  (however,  supper  is  included  for  those 
who  arrive  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June 
26th.) 

W.  N.  Hartshorn,  Chairman,  170  Boylston 
Denver,  Chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Com¬ 
mittee,  attends  to  applications  that  come 
through  the  proper  officers  of  the  various 
State,  Provincial  and  Territorial  Associations 
by  June  20th. 

In  cases  where  States,  Provinces  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  are  not  organized,  please  address  the 
General-  Secretary,  Mr.  Marion  Lawrence, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Information  as  to  meals,  other  than  break¬ 
fast,  and  as  to  hotels,  will  be  given  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

For  further  information,  address  the  proper 
officers  of  your  State,  Provincial  or  Terri¬ 
torial  Sunday  School  Association,  or  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Program  Committee. 

W.  N.  Hartshorn,  Chairman,  too  Bolyston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Marion  Lawrence,  Secre¬ 
tary,  1023  Spitzer  Building,  Toledo,  O. ;  B.  F. 
Jacobs,  Chicago  Ill.,  S.  H.  Atwater,  Canon 
City,  Colo.,  Geo.  R.  Merrill,  D.D.,  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Minn.,  E.  R.  Machum,  St.  John,  N.  B., 
H.  W.  Hunter,  Louisville,  Ky.,  committee  on 
program  and  arrangements. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  Seventy- seventh  street  and  Eighth  avenue, 
offers  two  courses  of  free  lectures,  illustrated 
by  stereopticon  views,  during  March  and  April. 
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Physical  Geography  is  the  subject  on  Satur¬ 
day  evenings  at  eight  o’clock,  and  on  Tues¬ 
days  at  the  same  hour  the  subject  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  North  America  is  taken  up.  No 
school  children  are  admitted. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Friday  and  Saturday^  and  all  legal 
holidays  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  Sunday  afternoon 
from  one  till  five,  Tuesday  and  Saturday  even¬ 
ings  from  seven  to  ten  o’clock. 

Professor  Albert  S.  Bickmore  is  giving  to 
members  of  the  Museum  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ings  an  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  Trav¬ 
el  in  Foreign  Countries,  with  stereopticon 
views.  Tickets  can  only  be  had  through  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Museum,  but  these  and  many 
other  privileges  may  be  obtained  by  paying 
the  yearly  fee  of  $10.  The  Museum  has  added 
some  groups  of  the  members  of  Northern 
tribes  and  Esquimaux  at  their  daily  avoca¬ 
tions  that  may  be  seen  free  on  the  days  and 
hours  above  mentioned.  A  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents  is  charged  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  to 
non-members. 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
issues  a  very  attractively  made  pamphlet  set¬ 
ting  forth  its  history  and  principles,  showing 
the  wide  extent  of  its  usefulness,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  appeal  for  support  in  behalf  of 
the  youth  in  our  institutions  of  learning. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
Kilian  Van  Rensselaer,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York  City. 

The  Oratorio  Society  gave  at  its  third  and 
last  concert  of  the  season  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  March  18,  a  presentation  of  Schu¬ 
mann’s  Paradise  and  the  Peri.  This  was  the 
composer’s  chief  work  written  in  1843,  and  it 
had  the  honor  of  a  presentation  in  the  Dres¬ 
den  Opera  House  just  before  Christmas  of 
that  year.  The  libretto,  which  is  rather  poor 
is  founded  on  a  tale  in  Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh, 
and  is  full  of  a  vague  sentimentality,  which 
the  composition  very  largely  reflects.  The 
music  is  sweet  and  tuneful,  and  in  some  parts 
distinctly  charming,  rarely  grand,  the  first 
part  of  the  cantata  being  much  finer  than  the 
latter  parts.  Madame  Gadski  sang  the  chief 
soprano  solo  with  sweetness  and  dramatic 
feeling,  her  efforts  were  received  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  both  audience  and  chorus.  The 
tenor,  Mr.  Van  Hoose,  bad  a  wide  range  to 
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cover  with  his  voice,  and  did  his  part  most 
creditably.  The  chorus  sang  admirably,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  conducted  with  his 
usual  precision  and  feeling.  The  audience 
was  most  appreciative  of  this  revival  of  a 
work,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  music. 

Americans  and  French 
Evangelization 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Franco-Amer- 
ican  Committee  of  Evangelization  and  the 
Women’s  Huguenot  Auxiliary,  held  March 
5.  at  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  the  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  A.  F.  Beard,  described  the 
greatly  changed  conditions  in  France  within 
ten  years.  Ten  years  ago  correspondence 
with  Protestant  pastors  showed  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  discouragement;  Protestant¬ 


ism  was  almost  overwhelmed  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  Catholicism  and  unbelief.  Now  all  is 
changed.  Protestant  pastors  are  working 
with  great  hope  and  enthusiasm  and  are  see¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  Rev.  Alfred 
E.  Meyers  spoke  of  the  repeated  uprisings 
within  the  Catholic  Church,  of  the  Priests’ 
movement,  of  the  one  thousand  priests  who 
have  left  the  priesthood  within  a  few  years, 
of  the  forty-five  villages  which  have  asked 
for  Protestant  preaching,  and  of  Madranges 
and  other  villages  which  have  gone  over  en 
masse  to  the  Evangelical  faith.  The  special 
effort  just  now  is  to  concentrate  the  work  of 
auxiliaries,  churches  and  individuals  on  par¬ 
ticular  fields,  supporting  a  colporteur-evan¬ 
gelist  for  $150  per  annum,  or  a  pastor  for 
$400,  and  hearing  directly  by  letter  from  the 
worker  thus  supported.  France  is  white  to 
the  harvest. 


Ministers  and  Churches 


Minsterial  Personals 

The  many  friends  of  Rev.  Edgar  W.  Day, 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  are  rejoicing  that  he  has  re¬ 
considered  his  action  and  withdrawn  his  res¬ 
ignation.  Sunday  School  Missionary  J.  B. 
Qapp  has  gone  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  a  few 
weeks  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Sunday 
School  Work. 

Rev.  T.  Davis  Acheson.  Park  River,  N.  D., 
is  taking  a  winter  vacation  of  a  few  weeks 
and  Mr.  Gilert  McWhister  is  taking  his  place. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Harris  was  released  from 
the  pastoral  charge  at  Rugby,  N.  D.,  on  Jan- 
uarv  14,  where  he  has  done  faithful  service,  in 
order  that  he  might  undertake  the  larger 
work  of  pastor-at-large  in  the  Presbytery.  As 
the  territory  of  the  Presbytery  of  Minne- 
waukan  covers  over  25,000  square  miles,  this 
will  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  cause  and  a 
relief  to  the  chairman  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Committee  and  to  the  Synodical  Missionary. 

The  little  church  of  Libby,  Mont.,  has  been 
most  acceptably  ministered  to  for  the  past 
three  months  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hope,  of 
Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  retain  him. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Blake  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  church  at  Clinton,  Ill.,  as  its 
pastor  for  about  two  years  The  work  has 
been  very  encouraging  and  the  field  is  a  most 
promising  one. 

Rev.  Harry  J.  Stirling,  of  Winnipeg,  N.  D., 
began  to  supply  Ellendale  and  Monango  Jan¬ 
uary  I,  and  will  continue  until  April  and  per¬ 
haps  become  permanent  pastor.  This  field 
became  self-supporting  the  last  year  by  group¬ 
ing  the  two  churches. 

Rev.  James  W.  Martin,  recently  of  Orange¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  is  serving  the  churches  of  Erie 
Utica  and  Philbrook,  Mont.  These  churches 


and  Eyr,  N.  D.,  till  April  I.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  arrangement  may  be  agreeable  to 
all  parties  concerned  and  that  he  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  pastor 

Rev.  F.  Tonge,  South  Butte,  Mont.,  has 
been  granted  a  month’s  leave  of  absence,  and 
has  gone  with  his  family  to  Seattle  for  a  rest. 
Mr.  Tonge  has  been  a  hard  worker  and  was 
in  the  midst  of  special  services,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Rev.  William  S.  Miller,  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Committee,  when  he  suffered  a  nerv¬ 
ous  collapse  and  was  compelled  to  give  up. 

Hamilton,  Mich.,  is  supplied  by  Rev.  H.  P. 
Fullerwider,  of  South  Haven,  the  former 
pastor  of  Schoolcraft 

Rev.  W.  J.  Lewis  of  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  is 
supplying  the  church  at  Winneconne  Wis. 
A  parsonage  has  been  bought  and  paid  for 
and  the  minister  finds  a  large  and  open  door 
of  usefulness  in  the  village  and  country 
around. 

Rev.  Everett  A.  Cutler  spoke  on  the  life 
and  lessons  of  the  late  President  McKinley 
at  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Mich  on  January  26. 

Rev.  George  C.  Pollock  after  a  score  of  years 
labor  in  Minnesota  is  residing  in  Milwaukee 
and  stopping  at  the  Downer  Home. 

Rev.  John  Kronemeya,  of  the  Berean  Church, 
is  doing  a  great  work  in  the  western  part 
of  Milwaukee  and  reaching  out  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  suburb  at  West  Allis,  where  he  has 
a  vigorous  Sunday  school. 

Dr.  Huysman  will  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  pastorate  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Washing;ton,  Kansas,  on  the 
first  sabbath  of  June. 

Rev.  Hugh  Kane,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
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Utica  and  Philbrook,  Mont.  These  Churches 
have  been  vacant  since  the  resignation  of  Rev. 
O.  R.  McIntosh,  in  August,  igoi. 

Revivals  and  Special  Services  ^ 

Delaware,  O. — A  successful  evangelistic 
meeting  of  the  four  churches  has  just  closed, 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Francis  Edward 
Smiley  and  his  singer.  The  evangelists  are 
agreeable  and  congenial,  unselfish  and  tireless 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  Moreover, 
they  are  considerate  and  deferential  to  the 
wishes  of  the  pastors,  and  resort  to  no  ques¬ 
tionable  expedients.  With  remarkable  skill  in 
revealing  rhe  hidden  treasures  of  God’s  word, 
evangelist  Smiley  has  answered  perplexing 
questions  and  removed  anxious  doubts.  All 
the  pastors  uruted  in  the  movement  heartily  in¬ 
dorse  this  testimonial.  The  evangelists  are 
now  laboring  with  the  churches  of  Caro, 
Mich.,  and  will  direct  the  united  effort  of  the 
churches  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  March. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. — The  church  has  had 
a  gracious  outpouring  after  months  of  pre¬ 
parative  work,  in  preaching  and  cottage  meet¬ 
ings,  prior  to  three  weeks  of  union  meetings  in 
January,  with  the  evangelist.  Rev.  E.  W. 
White. 

Muncie,  Ind. — The  churches  have  just  closed 
ten  days’  union  services,  February  i8th  to 
27th.  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Cornelius 
Woel.k'u,  n.  D..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
and  Christian  Churches;  the  afternoon  and 
evening  services  on  Sabbath  day  were  at  the 
Auditorium. 

The  interest  shown  taxed  the  churches  to 
their  full  capacity  every  evening.  On  Sunday 
evening,  at  the  Auditorium,  there  was  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  3,000  people.  His  charming  per¬ 
sonality,  together  with  his  great  ability  and 
deeply  consecrated  life  have  made  a  large  place 
for  Dr.  Woclfkin  in  the  hearts  of  the  pastors 
and  the  people  of  Muncie.  The  strength  of 
his  discourses  was  in  the  simple  exposition  of 
the  word  of  God.  The  churches  have  been 
awakened,  strengthened  and  refreshed.  Great 
results  are  anticipated  in  the  ingathering  of 
souls  and  growth  in  Christian  life  and  activity. 

Phillipshurg,  Mont. — Special  services  were 
held  in  this  church  the  first  week  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  conducted  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Miller.  The 
meetings  were  well  attended,  the  presence  and 
power  of  God’s  Spirit  was  felt  by  all,  and  all 
believe  they  have  been  led  into  a  closer  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  with  the  Master. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  six  weeks’  service  of 
revival  meetings,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Rev.  Edgar  E.  Davidson,  evangel¬ 
ist,  was  begun  at  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  March  9th.  Mr.  Davidson  will 
also  be  the  acting  pastor  of  the  church 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  Dr.  Stebbins. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. — Special  services  were  held 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  from  March 
9th  to  14th,  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Inglis, 
of  London,  England,  who  also  labored  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  20th  Century  Gospel  Cam¬ 
paign  Committee,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for 
two  weeks.  Mr.  Inglis  left  for  London 
March  isth,  where  he  will  conduct  a  two 
months’  Gospel  campaign  in  one  of  London’s 
largest  halls. 

Havre,  Mont. — Two  weeks’  special  services 
under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  F. 
W.  Poole,  were  held  in  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  the  church  greatly  strengthened 
thereby. 

Boulder,  Mont. — Special  services  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Miller,  of  Crafton, 
Pa.,  who  was  sent  out  under  the  General  As¬ 
sembly’s  Evangelistic  Committees,  have  just 
closed  here.  A  great  good  has  been  done,  men 
and  women  have  decided  for  Christ,  and  the 
church  workers  have  been  encouraged  and 
strengthened.  Rev.  W.  Miller  has  labored  six 
weeks  in  Montana,  and  he  has  every  reason 
to  be  gratified  with  the  result  of  his  work,  as 
have  the  churches  to  whom  he  ministered.  He 
is  a  man  of  pleasing  and  attractive  personality 
and  with  marked  ability  as  a  Christian  speaker 
and  worker. 

Pony,  Mont. — The  season  of  special  ser¬ 
vices  has  given  a  wonderful  uplift  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  work  here.  The  meetings  have  been 
free  from  excitement,  as  Dr.  Miller  believes  in 
appealing  to  man’s  religious  nature  through  his 
reason  rather  than  through  his  emotions.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  cards  were  distributed 
among  the  audience  which  bore  the  words,  “I 
hereby  express  my  desire  to  lead  a  Christian 
life,”  and  which  many  persons  signed.  The 
Synodical  Missionary,  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Richard¬ 
son  came  on  towards  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  preached  on  Rev.  W.  Miller’s  leav¬ 
ing. 

Manhattan,  Mont. — This  is  another  point 
at  which  Rev.  W.  S.  Miller  conducted  special 
services,  with  far-reaching  results.  The  meet¬ 
ings  grew  in  numbers  and  power  from  the 
start.  Many  here  also  decided  to  take  a  stand 
for  Christ.  Rev.  J.  M.  MacLean,  of  Bozeman, 
Chairman  of  the  Presbytery’s  Home  Mission 
Committee,  followed  Rev.  Miller  here,  con¬ 
ducting  the  sei  vices  the  remainder  of  the  week 
and  over  Sunday,  and  rendered  splendid  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  church. 

Central  Park,  Mont. — This  church  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  above  as  one  field,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  H.  Quickenden.  He  is  a 
strong  man  for  this  field  and  has  done  good 
work.  The  second  week  in  February  he  held 
special  services  on  this  field,  assisted  the  first 
half  of  the  week  by  the  Synodical  Missionary. 
This  church  is  a  noble  band  of  workers  who 
were  greatly  stimulated  and  encouraged. 

Twin  Bridges,  Mont. — In  January  this 
church  enjoyed  several  days  special  services 
with  the  assistance  of  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Miller. 
As  a  direct  result  of  these  services,  four  will 
unite  with  the  church,  but  the  great  good  ac¬ 
complished  cannot  be  treasured  by  the  number 
who  confessed  conversion.  The  members  have 
been  deeply  stirred  and  quickened,  and  the 
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heart  of  the  faithful  pastor,  Rev.  J.  E.  Burk¬ 
hart  has  been  warmed,  revived,  and  encour¬ 
aged. 

Brooklyn,  Mich. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
enjoyed  a  season  of  spiritual  refreshing  re¬ 
cently  through  the  visit  of  Evangelist  Thomas 
Needham,  of  Philadelphia.  Many  professed 
to  have  accepted  Christ. 

Daily  prayer-meetings  had  been  held  for 
three  weeks  previous  to  the  coming  of  the 
Evangelist,  thus  preparing  the  way. 

Granger,  Ind. — Special  services  are  being 
held  in  this  church,  which  the  Edwardburg 
pastor  supplies. 

Hersman,  III.  —  Altogether  there  were 
nearly  fifty  who  made  personal  confession  of 
Christ  during  the  last  week  of  the  recent  re¬ 
vival  meetings  held  by  the  church.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  Joseph  W.  Angell,  preached  for  two 
weeks  following  the  week  of  prayer,  and  Nor¬ 
man  H.  Camp,  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  of 
Chicago,  during  the  next  two  weeks.  Per¬ 
sonal  work,  with  house  to  house  visitation,  in 
which  many  of  the  officers  and  members  took 
active  part,  was  directly  instrumental  in  at 
least  half  of  the  conversions.  The  most 
marked  feature  of  all  has  been  the  evident 
presence  and  plainly  manifest  working  of  God 
Himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
Communion  and  reception  service  on  March  2, 
conducted  by  Rev.  Frank  A.  McGaw,  of 
Camp  Point,  Ill.,  will  be  long  remembered. 

Leeds,  N.  D. — The  Presbytery  of  Minne- 
wauken  held  a  most  profitable  Evangelistic 
Conference  here  January  13  to  15,  at  which 
all  the  active  pastors  and  some  elders,  and 
Christian  workers  were  present.  It  was  a 
blessed  thing  to  be  present  and  enjoy  “the 
times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.” 

Hot  Springs,  S.  D. — The  churches  united  in 
services  during  the  week  of  prayer.  The  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  Rev.  C. 
Howard  Guibe.  The  meetings  lasted  three 
weeks,  laymen  and  pastors  leading  with  most 
blessed  results.  After  two  weeks  the  meetings 
were  resumed  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Edward  F.  Walker,  of  Greencastle,  Indiana. 
There  have  been  over  fifty  conversions,  several 
of  these  persons  being  past  middle  life,  and 
the  churches  have  been  wonderfully  revived. 
Evangelist  Walker  is  a  powerful  preacher. 

Presbyterial  Items 

Pittsburg  and  Alleghany. — For  the  Slav 
people.  The  three  Slavonic  colporteurs  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  joint  committee  of  these  Pres¬ 
byteries  during  their  first  month’s  work  in 
January  visited  635  families,  which  with  board¬ 
ers  included  3,921  men,  672  women  and  1,129 
children.  Their  sales  were  $106.16,  of  which 
$14.00  were  of  Polish  and  Bohemian  tracts, 
the  rest  being  Ae  Scriptures. 


Prksbytbky  of  Nbw  Ymk. — At  the  March 
meeting  of  Monday  the  17th,  the  Rev.  Lee 
W.  Beattie,  who  is  working  in  the  Church 
House  of  the  Madison  Square  Church,  was 
received  into  the  Presbytery.  Mr.  Allen  W. 
McCready,  the  assistant  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  was  also  received  under  the  care  of 
this  Presbytery. 

The  Rev.  N.  R.  Booth,  DD.  made  a 
report  upon  the  present  indebtedness  of  the 
churches  in  this  presbytery,  and  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  remove 
this  indebtedness  at  once.  The  report  will  be 
printed  and  circulated. 

The  pastoral  relation  existing  between  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Hughes  and  the  Knox  Church  was 
dissolved  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanderson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preach  the  last  Sunday  in  March 
and  declare  the  pulpit  vacant. 

The  overtures  on  Judicial  Commissions 
were  then  taken  up,  and  after  discussion  over¬ 
ture  No.  I  was  answered  in  the  negative, 
and  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5  in  the  affirmative. 

Highland  Presbytery. — Many  of  the 
churches  have  carried  on  special  Evangelistic 
services,  and  the  report  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  will  show  many  additions  to  the 
churches. 


MacLean,  Rev.  J.  N.,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  to 

Clarinda,  la.  Has  accepted. 

Presbyteries 

Binghamton. — North  Church  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Monday,  April  21,  1902,  at  3  P.M. 
The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  same  church,  April  22,  at  10 
A.M.  Daniel  N.  Grummon,  S.  C. 

Buffalo.  —  Westminster  Church,  Buffalo, 
April  14,  7.30  P.M.  Assessment  and  sta¬ 
tistical  reports  expected. 

William  Waith,  S.  C. 

Corning. — Red  Oak,  la.,  April  14,  2  P.M., 
Special  Conference  Spring  meeting  April 
IS,  7-30  P.M.  E.  N.  Ware,  S.  C. 

Dayton — The  Fourth  Church,  Monday,  April 
14,  1902,  7.30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

Elizabeth.— Second  Church  of  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  Tuesday,  April  15,  ii  A.M. 

Samuel  Parry,  S.  C. 

Erie — Titusville,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  April  8,  7.30 
P.M.  R.  S.  Van  Clevb,  S.  C. 

Geneses — Castile,  N.  Y.,  April  14,  at  7.30  P.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Geneva. — Presbyterian  Church  of  Canan¬ 
daigua,  April  15,  at  7.30  P.M. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Grand  Rapids — Grand  Rapids  Westminster 
Church,  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  2.30  P.M. 

D.  A.  Jewell,  S.  C 

Highland — Presbyterian  Church,  Qifton, 

Kansas,  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Gbosgs  Hayman,  S.  C 


m 


XUM 


With  Royal  Baking  Powder  there  is  no 
\  mixing  with  the  hands,  no  sweat  of  the 

•  ,  brow.  Perfect  cleanliness,  greatest  facility, 

'■ '  sweet,  clean,  healthful  food. 


The  ‘  Royal  Baker  any  Pastry  Alum  is  used  insomebakitiK  powders  and 

Cook"  —  containing  over  800  in  most  of  the  so-called  ^osphate  pow- 

most  practical  and  valuable  ders.  because  it  is  cheap,  and  makes  a 

cooking  receipts — free  to  every  cheaper  powder.  But  alum  is  a  corrosive 

patron.  Send  postal  card  poison  which,  taken  in  food,  acts  iiijut- 

with  your  full  address,  lously  upon  the  stomach, liverand  kidneys. 


ROYAL 

BeLkirvg  Powder 


K 

> 

m 

royal  BAKIflO  ROWOER  CO  ,  100  WILLIAM  BT  .  NeW  YORK. 


[Coatinued  from  page  154.] 


Httkn. — Fremont,  April  14,  7  P.M.  Sessional 
records  called  for. 

Clement  G.  Martin,  S.  C. 

Jersey  City. — Rutherford,  N.  J.,  April  15, 

10  A.M.  George  A.  Garretson,  S.  C. 

Kalamazoo — First  Church,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Tuesday,  April  8,  7.30  P.M.  Women’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  on  Wednesday,  9  A.M. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  S.  C. 

Kansas  City — Holden,  Mo.,  April  8,  7.30 
P.M.  John  H.  Miller,’ S.  C. 

Kearney. — Presbyterian  Church,  Kearney, 
Neb.,  April  18,  at  8  P.M.  Presbyterial  So¬ 
ciety,  at  same  place  and  time.  Presbyterial 
records  required. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  S.C. 

Lackawanna.  —  Kingston  Presbyterian 
Church,  7.30  P.M.,  April  21. 

P.  A.  Brooks,  S.  C. 

Logansport — First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  8,  at  7.30  P.M. 
Church  records  and  Presbyterial  assessments 
called  for.  H.  G.  Rice,  S.  C. 

Lyons. — Presbyterian  Churcb,  Newark,  N.  J., 
April  15,  7.30  P.M.  Popular  meeting  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening.  The  Ladies  Presbyterial 
will  meet  on  Wednesday,  at  the  same 
place.  Smith  Ordwan,  S.  C. 

Muncie. — Portland,  Md.,  April  14,  3  o’clock 

P.M. 

Charles  Little,  S.  C. 

Newark. — First  Church,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Wednesday,  April  2,  10  A.M. 

•  JuL.  H.  Wolff,  S.  C. 

Nebraska  City — First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Beatrice,  April  i,  at  7.30  P.M.  Statis¬ 
tical  reports,  narrative  of  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Sunday-school  reports,  assessments 
and  Sessional  records  called  for. 

Thomas  L.  Sexton,  S.  C. 

New  Brunswick — Trenton,  Bethany  Church, 
April  8,  10.30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong.  S.  C. 

Newton. — At  Oxford,  N.  J.,  April  8th,  ii 
o’clock  A.  M. 

S.  C. 

Niagara. — Niagara  Falls,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  April  14,  2.30  P.M. 

H.  T.  Chadsey,  S.  C.  j 


Niobrara. — Stuart,  Neb.,  April  15th,  7.30 

P.M. 

Mm.  T.  Findley,  S.  C. 


Northumberland.  —  Presbytery,  Berwick, 
April  2ist,  2.30  P.M. 

J.  D.  Crok,  S.  C. 


Fried  Onions 

Indirectly  Cansed  the  Death  of  the  World*! 

Greatest  General. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Napoleon  was  a  gor- 
mand,  and  inordinate  lover  of  the  good  things  of 
the  table,  and  history  farther  records  that  bis  fa¬ 
vorite  dish  was  fried  onions ;  his  death  from  cancer 
of  stomach  it  is  claimed  also,  was  probaly  caused 
from  his  excessive  indulgence  of  this  fondness  for 
the  odorous  vegetable. 


The  onion  is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  article  of 
food,  in  fuct  has  many  medicinal  qualities  of  value, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  indigestible 
article  than  fried  onions,  and  to  many  people  they 
are  simply  poison,  but  the  on  ion  does  not  stand  alone 
in  this  respect.  Any  article  of  food  that  is  not 
thoroughly  d  igested  becomes  a  source  of  d  isease  and 
discomfort  whether  it  be  fried  onions  or  beef  steak. 

The  reason  why  any  wholesome  food  is  not 
promptly  digested  is  because  the  stomach  lacks  some 
important  element  of  digestion,  some  stomachs  lacks 
peptone,  others  are  deficient  in  gastric  juice,  still 
others  lack  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  one  thing  necessary  to  do  in  any  case  of  poor 
digestion  is  to  supply  these  elements  of  digestion 
which  the  stomach  lacks,  and  nothing  does  this  so 
thoroughly  and  safely  as  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

Dr.  Richardson  in  writing  a  thesis  on  treatment  of 
dyspepsia  and  indigestion,  closes  his  remarks  by  say¬ 
ing.  “for  those  suffering  from  acid  dyspepsia,  shown 
by  sour,  watery  risings,  or  for  flatulent  dyspepsia 
shown  by  gas  on  stomach,  causing  heart  trouble  and 
difficult  breathing,  a's  well  as  for  all  other  forms  of 
stomach  trouble,  the  safest  treatment  is  to  take  one 
or  two  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  each 
meal.  I  advise  them  because  they  contain  no  harm¬ 
ful  drugs,  hut  are  composed  of  valuable  digestives, 
which  act  promptly  upon  the  food  eaten.  I  never 
knew  a  case  of  indigestion  or  even  chronic  dyspepsia 
which  Stuart's  Tablets  would  not  reach." 

Cheap  cathartic  medicines  claiming  to  cure  dys¬ 
pepsia  and  indige-tion  can  have  no  effect  whatever 
in  actively  digesting  the  food,  and  to  call  any  cathar¬ 
tic  medicine  a  cure  for  indi  :estion  is  a  misnomer. 

Every  druggist  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
sells  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  they  are  not 
only  the  safest  and  most  successful  but  the  most 
scientific  of  any  treatment  for  indigestion  and 
stomach  troubles. 


Presbyteries 


Ottawa. — Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochelle, 
Ill.,  Tuesday,  April  15,  7.30  P.M. 

Theodore  H.  Allen,  S.  C. 

Peoria — Ipava,  Ill.,  Monday,  April  14,  7.30 
P.M.  T.  A.  CORNELISON,  S.  C. 

Petoskey. — Mackinan  City,  Mich.,  April  8th, 
at  7.30  P.M. 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  S.  C. 

Rochester. — Memorial  Church,  Rochester, 

April  14,  7.30  P.  M. 

N.  Y.  Conklin,  Per.  C. 

Saginaw — Warren  Avenue  Church,  Saginaw, 
E.  S.  April  8,  7.30  P.M.  Sessional  records, 
statistical  returns  and  ani.ual  assessments 
called  for.  Thomas  Middlemis,  S.  C. 

St.  Louis. — St.  Louis,  Second  Church,  April 
15th,  7.30  P.M. 

H.  Magill,  S.  C. 

Santa  Fe — First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ra¬ 
ton,  N.  M.,  April  8,  at  7.30  P.M. 

S.  W.  Curtis,  S.  C. 

Springfield — Mason  City,  Ill.,  April  8,  at 
7.30  P.M.  The  Women’s  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Societies  will  meet  the 
morning  of  the  same  day.  Notify  the  Rev. 
A.  S.  Kaye,  Mason  City,  for  entertainment, 
up  to  April  5.  Thomas  D.  Logan,  S.  C. 

Stockton — First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mo¬ 
desto,  Cal..  April  ii,  at  7.30  P.M.  Church 
appoimments  and  sessional  records  called 
im  .Mdses  1).  .-X.  Steen,  S.  C. 


Steuben. — Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  Westminster 
Church,  April  21,  7.30  P.M. 

Edward  M.  Deems,  S.  C. 
Syracuse  adjourned,  meet  in  Memorial 
Church,  Syracuse,  April  14,  1902,  3  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 
Toleda.  —  Maumee,  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  Monday  ,April  14th,  at  7.30  P.M. 

B.  W.  Slagle,  S.  C. 

Topeka,  Rossville,  Kan.,  Tuesday  evening. 

A.  H.  Harshaw,  S.  C. 
Utica. — Oneida,  Monday,  April  14,  7.30  P.M. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  S.  C. 
Washington  City. — North  Church,  Washing¬ 
ton  City,  April  14,  7.30  P.M. 

B.  F.  Bittinger,  S.  C. 
Wellsborough — Kane,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  April  8, 

at  7.30  P.M.  A.  C.  Shaw. 

Zanesville — Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Zanesville,  April  14,  at  7  P.M. 

Lester  S.  Boyce,  S.  C. 

Wanted,  by  a  senior  In  Princeton  University, 
the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  tutor  darinR  tbe  cominR  summer. 

Address  C.  H.,  care  The  EvanRellst, 

166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDOB,  MASS. 

AN  UNDENOMIN.ATIONAl,  SCHOOt. 
OF  TIIEOl.oc.V. 

’’  Announcement  for  1902-3  Now  Ready 


The  Evangelist 

Tbe  Evangelist  Publishing  Company 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Evangeliit  U  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Magazine  published  every  Thursday,  fifty-two  issues  a  year. 
jMce,— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  ministers,  $3.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  advance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before  April  i,  the 

regular  rate  of  93.00  must  be  paid.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.00  each,  two  of  which  must  be  new  sabacrlb- 

era.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

Postlge  Is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  ail  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries 
in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for  postage. 

Advertising  Rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for  special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  to  cents  a  line. 

Change  of  Address  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be  given.  The  notice 
should  bt  sent  out  week  before  the  change  is  to  lake  effect. 

Dlacontlnnancea  > — If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to 
that  effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

FlCasO  look  at  tbe  figures  printed  each  week  on  your  wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscription  is  paid. 

How  to  Semlt.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on  New  York  Express  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Thu  Evangelist  Publishing  Co,  Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be  promptly  returned. 

Lattera  should  be  addressed  : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

, _  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  New  York  Post-Office,  ‘ 

To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  country  church  who  will  send  us  his  name  and  address  we  will  send  from 
time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The  Evangelist  for  distribution  among  his  people. 


BROWN  BROS.  &  CO. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS  BALTIMORE 

CONNECTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIBEi. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchangee 
Bay  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest- 
ment  Secnrities  on  Commission.  Ill ▼  wsnildll. 
Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bank-  6or>iirifiP6 
ere.  Corporations,  Firms  and  Iridi-  iciwa 

vidnals  on  favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  dtawn  broad 
on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn 
in  the  U.  S.  on  Foreign  Conntries,  including  So.  Africa. 


IntoniBttonal  Cheoqnes.  OortlflcatOB  of  Doposit. 

T  PTTPP^  flP  ri>PT>TT  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 
LJSllEKd  Ur  Exchange,  and  make 

cable  Transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and 
Travelers  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  A.  Co  ,  Lor  don 


31  W  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 
I  TCMK9  Have  Tested .. 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgrages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mail  to  any  address 
KEESWORTH  Ik  JONBS. 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,BosTON.  Cham.Of  Commercc,CHlCAoo 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


Buyers  for 

or  other  real  estate  may  T>e  fonud 
through  me,  no  matter  where  )orate<l. 
Rend  description  and  price  and  learn  my  successful 
method  for  finding  buyers.  W.  M.  QSTRANDERr 
Nortb  American  Huilding,  rhiiadelpbia.  Pa. 


estednrite  «T«Ss  Varlunt],  Buffalo  CeDter*ia. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  R.  R. 


Mortgage  Investors 

WeofferconHerrativecapitalists  an  oi>i>ortunity  to 
secure  high  grade  firnt  mortgage  real  OHtate  securities 
of  unouestioned  safety.  Oorre8pond«nce  solicited, 
when  full  information  will  be  given.  We  furnish  ref> 
erencee  covering  fourteen  years  of  success. 

F.  B.  HcQURRIN  &  CO.,  Investment  Hankers, 

W.  «iid  ^outh  Ht.,  •  Rail  Lake  City.  I  tah. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ninety-seventh  Semi-Annual  Statement, Jan„1 902 


Efficiently  Serves  a  Vast  Ter¬ 
ritory 

by  through  service  to  and  from  the  following  cities: 

OMAHA,  NEB.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  PEORIA,  ILL. 

HOT  SPRINGS,  ARK.  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  ATLANTA,  GA. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  VICKSBURG,  MISS. 

Weekly  through  aervice  between  Chicago  and  between 
Cincinnati 

AND  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

ConnoctiouB  at  Hteac  terminals  for  the 

EAST,  SOUTH,  WEST,  NORTH 

Fast  and  Handsomely  Equipped  Steam-Heated 
Train* — Dining  Cars — Buffet-Library  Cars — 
Sleeping  Cars  -  Free'Reclining  Chair  Cars. 

A.  H.  HANSON,  Gen’l  Paee’r  Agent,  CHICAGO. 


SUHMABT  OF  ASSBTS. 

Market  Value 

Gash  In  Banka . $743,817  01 

Real  Estate .  1,683,8911  00 

United  States  Bonds  ....  9,072,000  OO 
State  and  City  Bonds  ....  1,114,000  OO 

Railroad  Bonds .  1,871,340  00 

Water  and  Gtes  Bonds  ....  143,690  OO 

Railroad  A  Gas  Stocks  .  .  6,739,930  Ot 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  .  469,730  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estate  ....  198,730  OO 

Premlams  nnooUected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  771,087  69 

Interest  due  and  aoomed  on  1st  Jan’y, 

IQOg .  38,668  04 

$13,933,869  78 

UABIUTUE8. 


Cksb  Capital . $8,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  3,060,677  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Lossesand  Claims  849  88 

Met  Surplus .  8,906,349  88 

$18,933,869  78 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $8,906,849  88 
JOHM  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  Vice-President. 


ABEUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  I 
W.  H.  CHENEY.  ( 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

K.  H.  A.  CORREA.  , 
FREDERIC  O.  BU8WELL 


Secretaries. 

IamU  Secretaries. 
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On  Jellies 

prcsorvcs  and  picklcH,  spread 
a  tliln  eoatlng  of 

PURE  REFINED 
PARAFFINE 

Will  keep  them  al>Aolutcly  molHture  and 
Rcid  proof.  I’ureKeHned  l^iruilineisalBO 
u&eftil  in  n  dozen  other  ways  about  the 
buuae.  Full  directiorn  In  each  package. 
Sold  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


CHURCH  BELLS  ancTpEALS 

Beet  Superior  ('opper  and  Tiu.  Get  our  price. 

MoSHANS  BbLL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


THE  OLU  £?(GLISH 

F  AMILY  MEDICINE 

OVER  70  YEARS'  REPUTATION. 


0  ORISON’S™^ 

wmPillsI 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints ;  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism; 
ensures  SLEEP;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  so  common  with 
Mercury  and  other  druj^s;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH. 

33  Custon  Road,  King’s  Cross,  LONDON. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents, 

NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere. 


ROCELAIID  CEMETERY 

PIERM0NT-0N-THE-UUD80N.  Northern  New  Jer- 
'  sey  R.  B.,  Chambere  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


HfENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  Cen’l  Manager 

TROY,  S.  Y.  and.  ifEW  YORK  CITY  \ 

MANUFACTURER  SUPERIOR  BELLS 

^  OHOKOli  AMU  UBlMBa, 

/IM.  OF  LAKE  8OPEKI0B  INOOT  OOPFEK  AKD 
BAST  INDIA  TIN  OHLT. 

^^BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

#  W  THX  a.W.VANDITZEN  CO..  Clnaliiaatt.O. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES 

ORGANS  of  all  sizes.  Latest  Improvements 

UkCTIftirc  Pn  B08T0S-NEW  TOBK 
nAollllbo  UU.,  PHIL’A-CHICAGO 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 

UAYS  imAlT 

K  ^  m  im  allowed  on  our  bicyclCH.  We  Bhip  on 
T^ljfi  Mk  approval  rrithnut  a  cent  deposit, 

M  1^1902  MODELS,  $9  to  $15 

livTlM  IImvI  1900  &  1901  Models,  best  makes.  $7  to  $11 

If jEwUliai  ^CO  Smeond  «  Hand  Wiaala 

■JcfllUUMraafl  makes  and  models,  good  as  new  $3  to 
bJIGRMCuiI  $8.  (ireat  Factory  Clearing  Hale. 

MEitTS  MMATTfO  torid. 

W  il'  iH  A  eibiliit  oample.  Earn  a  bicycle  A  make  money  dlatrllmtliic 

Mtalegi.  Write  at  onoe  for  prloea  k  spoclal 

W#  MEAD  OYGIE  GOm 


m 


APPOmrWENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
THE  BOARDS 

HUslons,  •  •  -  166  Fltth  Ave.,  Mew  York. 


Home  HUslons,  •  •  - 

Foreign  Missions,  ■ 

Church  Erection,  .  •  - 

Education,  .  .  .  . 

Publications  and  8.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  • 
Freedmen,  .... 
Aid  for  College  8,  .  .  . 


1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTIBG  THE  GOSPE . 

AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE 

(Commonly  called  Port  "Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  vilnlsteisand  Missionaries.  Its  Marine's’  Church 
46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  rellgloi’t 
services  In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch.  128  Cnarlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
nailonalltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  u, 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boclt,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theophilcs  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  E.  Jesup,  President 

organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work 
abldea  2168  new  schools  started  In  1901;  also  10.i  frontier 
chu'-ches  from  schools  previously  established.  78  years  of 
prosperity.  Aid  and  share  the  blessing.  $26.00  starts  a  new 
school,  furnishing  helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700 
supports  a  missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters 
direct  from  missionary  you  aid.  Send  cont  Ibuttons  to 
E.  P.  BANCROFT,  Dls.  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

TEE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  "f  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New 
York;  puts  li  iraiies  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor’s  Magazine,  the 
Seam  in's  Friend  and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  CbAS.  A, 
StuddArB,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stubobs,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
Stitt,  D  D.,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Organized  1826.  Incoiporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  cr 
dialects.  By  iis  Colportage,  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools, 
Mi'-slonaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  educational 
ana  humane  Institutions,  and  by  Its  literature  created  and 
Issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it  reaches  vast  num- 
9ers  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  Is  w  holly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

ISS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Estahlisbed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of 
Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45.000  have  been  In  Its 
school,  and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-schoo’, 
2to3P.M  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12.40  to  3  P..M 
except  Saturday;  atdinner-tahle,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Vlsl 
tors  welcome  at  all  tlmea  Morris  K.  Jebdp,  Pre-* :  F.  F. 
Camp,  Treas.;  Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
Barnard,  Supt. 


TEE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  PUB- 
UCAnON  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  West  isth  Street,  New  York  aty. 

Temperance  Periodicals. 

1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 

the  countiY.  Per  year . $1.00 

,2)  THE  YOUTH'S  TEMPERAN  E  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 
trated  4-page  monthly,  26  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  1  ear  ......  .40 

3'  THE  Water-lily  a  small  illustrated  page 
monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 
We  have  2100  1EMPER4N  E  PUBLI  eTIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets.  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question, 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOB  A  CATALOGUE 


Homeseekers  and  Landseekers 
Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  for  the 
new  lands  of  the  Great  West.  Three 
fast  through  trains  daily,  equipped  with 
finest  high-back  seat  coaches  and  finest 
up-to-date  Pullman  parlor  and  sleeping 
cars.  Dining  car  serves  famous  indi¬ 
vidual  club  meals,  35c.  to  $1.00.  Good 
connections  with  principal  trains  of  con¬ 
necting  lines.  For  information  of  trip, 
also  regarding  cheap  Western  lands, 

■  write  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  291 
Main  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

EUROPE  $250  Embraclu/ Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland,  The  Rhine,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France 
and  England.  All  expenses  Annex  to  Italy  $50.  Address 
Edwin  Jones,  462  Putnam  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Special  Tourluiyl .  Visiting  England, France, Belgium.  $  1  S.'>. 

HOOPING-COUGH 

GROUP. 

Roch*s  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without  In¬ 
ternal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  A  Son,  Queen 
Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fongera 
A  Oo.,  30  North  WllUam  8t.  N  Y. 

CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  home 
^  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 

WANTED— The  services  of  a  clergyman  having  spare 
,  time  which  he  can  devote  to  outside  work.  Liberal 
remuneration.  Address  “Special  Work,” 

I  Room  607,  Presbyterian  Building,  New  York 


^  For  Over  Sixty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Strttp  has  been  used  for  over 
sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  sof'ei  s 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  ^rt  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  ana  ask  for  "  Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrnp  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


l/uhcb  lintnc  AlL  Ubt  tAILS. 

Beet  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 

In  time.  Sold  by  druggists.  g*l 
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oing  to  Europe  this  Summer? 


May  Party  to  Europe 

UNDER  PERSONAI  ESCORT 
SpenJini^  Coronution  Week  in  London 


(iiliraltar  1;» 


,  •' -1 'rti . tK.'  Itl 


Nn;  ;  V4.,’;vi’ia,  I’nin;); 

r>  :i'  >.  <  I’ ■■  Hl'i*- 

^  1- •''ii.'.a,  ^  till' Si  rr.aifriaK  I'bh'i, 

Viciiii'i,  Jraijr.i  ,  I'-i  H'r;i'i.  IVtlxlHti!, 

<  •'Kvnt*.  till  l.lii'.u.  "  1,  '  {••■iiii  llrrir,  I'ailfi. 
I’.iuU-n,  fin- Mill  k  l-nr  -•  I'.i  i\  I  of 

tlif  t  1  ir  (  at  t  't.K.  i  ar  -  Vi-rivitllra,  iirli,li tow. 
Lot.ihiri.  SoutliiiM.i  ^'11.  iiri'l  Atm-noiti  I.iii*-  t'Vin. 

s'.i  nii  <  r  ':  •<  k  to  Ni  tN  V  ;rK.  Tl'<  i’isrty 
will  be  Bi  com;  atiiiil  i'j  oin  of  o'jr  U-st  Dirci'tots, 
la  avitirf  Now  York  Satunlay,  May  Al, 

By  North  Gt-inain  Lloyd  tw iti.si  ri. w  eijirtbs 
Steunser  "  Kais*  rm  . Maria  ThtTf-ki ’*  Ih.Zafi  t.insi, 
one  of  the  fastest,  most  isij.ul.ir  iiii'l  coiiifortaWo 
aUamvrs  on  the  Atlunti''. 

Cost  of  63  D»vs  Trip,  rifst-cUss  Thtcughout 


$550 


‘•C”  and  "D” 

PARTIES  to  EUROPE 

Afui/  77  iinj  /unc  i<)()2 

By  North  Oi'inian  IJoyd  steaiii-  r-  “Tras.-"  a-.nl 
“l.ahn  '(‘irirt'ii  (.ll.ralt  i\  iiinl  Ni'i'ss,  rt  turn- 
11.:,’  hy  NVlii'i  sill'-  L.i.i-  irmii  Liv<  11- 'li 

Tki  "  C  "  Varty  l\  '’r>q  in  London 
Coronjti'.in 

V 1  Sit iTi'^i  •  I  ■  ii'.i  it.ir,  N as  li  '.  Liiri.i  ••  1.  B'>';  I'air- 
I'Sa  <■.  Vi  II  <1  ,  \  I  itii  si,  al  lilt),  I  ■'ll  II,  till'  St  (ii.tli. 
iiTii,  !  ii.'i  ii.r  I'.i'.i-,  UiiiH-'!'  'I  -  L;.,.  k  r  'l.-ist,  to 
III  ’ll.  ■  >-r.  May.  r  . .  tV-  li'i  ,  .  I'r  .vs. 

•  I’lU’is,  Iiili!iii.  ■  \5  Il'i'.'iir.  l'\;r.:il.  lihlMi.K'- 
toii  •,  StiHtfoiil  iil'  A'  I.'i.  *1  I’l’  •  1  I  I'a'  i.  SI..;  tr'j'  to 
At  tii.  lliitliaiiaj  «  t'l.t'SHsi'  Mai  tt  -ii  a;  >.  <  iisrli', 
t  ln'Sti  r,  i.iM-ri  ii.i;,  ai.d  ra  w  Wtia.  star  Lii.e 
s!i  .SHUTS  '  <  I  (II  I ■'  .Mfi  'i-st’;’,'*  or  “Tfitonic," 
via  Qsii eliStoSiMi  to  N-.  w  V'ltk. 

Cost  of  Da'rs’  Ttip,  First-cUs*  Tlitooghoot 

$450 

N  B.  -  Flrst-olnss  ruilroa  l  travel  In  F-'irojie  la 
eimilar  to  our  i.arlor  •  ar  (Ke.  iiitiK.ilal  ion  at  home. 

A  tine  S'lniiner  Vaeatinn  'rc’iriif  itSdaya  Ir.also 
otTend  for  $ifio,  or  4  j days,  irivniLt  inure  time  in 
Si  of  Uind,  l/ftidon  and  Bans,  tor  $2So. 

For  nartieulara  and  prOKfaum  i-a  of  aliy  of  the 
al.ovc  trips  apply  to 

Business  Mat  *(jer  JV  f  ■.  oejjc Jt-if, 

l,5e  Fifth  Avent’.v,  N-w  York. 


'  'ia.1 


First  Vacation 
Excursion 
of  the  Fine  ncu 
Tuin  Si^reu 
Eiprcss  Steamer 
"  Columbia  ’* 

l.saMriv.’  N'  «  York  N.-tur 
d.t'.  )un;  rS.  190.* 

A  DiUgiittiil  Tout 
hv  Wjt.r  Hall  and 
Catnipc 


Visiiiiii;  i;l;.s_M>a,  J.;.!  ,i  'ir.-h,  M.  l'o-i  .kid-  y,  ..k’li’iitsfiir;,  Idirliani,  York,  BrterLiTT/,  IxiT.di..-,  I'eM-r, 
Osti-nd.  Brnss.  !:  B.,:  v’,  ..-aiiles,  t  i.‘.!i.;s,  ii'.-.i  t.  t  ii.'.  '•’  •ary.  I..i.;.doi,.  vVieilsor.  ti’.r'.'rfl,  Slr-ilford 

on-.kvont  ooar'  Tsk  tri;  ttirniiv’!’.  tne  lov,  lit-’  par!  o'  Kt  itland  to  Anne  Matfiaaay’a  ('i.'tav-e  an  l 
Warwick  Caslle,  fill  ster,  (da-new,  (Ki.Kli.sli  latki  -  liuMSn,  Belfast,  (slaiit's  fauw'aay  and  Lamdoti- 
derry  I. 

of  Davy’  Trip,  onlv  $200 

Forty-five  d.ays  ijivlnK  more  time  in  Sreiland.  I/ondon  and  Baris  faSo,  with  an  Arm-x  Trlji  of 
7  days  to  the  li’din-  arid  .SwitTserland  at  $711;  a  .''••cf-tnl  Annex  Trlti  <>f  U  days  IhrotiKh  Itaiy,  at  f  no 
ailditiinial.  All  ner«  ssnry  eipens..s  (nr’lnded  Ta  ket*  to  return  tfood  tor  one  year 

Crossing  the  Knallsh  J’haTir.el  by  y«.Kt  servke  in  l.nth  direciiolis  (outward  via  Doverai.d  Ostend, 
and  homeward  via  iJowr  and  ('ahlals),  the  moat  {aipular  .Short  Sea  Route,  with  ftnent  channel  ateamers. 


^  linen  and  Colton 

Skirliiiss 

f 

Suitings 


GENERAL  DEBILITY 


hUt’  tir«l  Coinreii  f'uiuf 
t  incnCfiish 

M)aln  am!  \  dnc>  t)iuKs 

ranc>  l  inen  anJ  c»»ti  »n  Iwtedn 
Pepp  . 

I.inen  I  (aminr 
♦  wnimej  I.InrO- 
l  antA  Trenih  I  inert 


ano  r*»*4:, 


Mail  OrJtr4  Mav«  Pr.^mpf  ^ifenlion 

latccs  Mdailchcim  &  Co. 

I  he  l  •net}  St.Te  ' 

14  \Vt>t  2.til  5t..  N.  N 


Low  Rates 


1'.  r  V  :i!e  uh.i  wiitn  to 

ni.i'ii!-  >;■.•  ;-'ti  ■•■%•  wi*h 

til**  <  .iiivi'ii  .  I."  t  ,s  .  f  lu.\iir!-.»si 

tr.iv'-l.  i  111  a.  II’. 

Leave  Lhie.L^  ".  ''MiO  ji,  i,;, 

'11 :3i'  j'.  Ill, 

VIA 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION  PACIFIC  AND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R'YS 

7'fic  bt'it  of  I  l  ft  vthin^. 

ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICAtrs  BY  THIS 
SOUTt 


Sail  dKi;(>. 

i‘'>rtlaiid.  ScaitL,  Taconu.  \ari 
coiutr,  \‘ict<iria.  etc. 


CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN  RY. 
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